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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Instructors  in  industrial  arts  education  believe  a student  is 
enabled  to  do  a better  job  if  he  understands  the  material  with  which 
he  is  working.  Likewise,  the  college  can  do  a better  educational  job 
if  it  knows  its  students  better;  for  here,  too,  the  planning  and  the 
doing  of  the  job  depend  upon  understanding  the  material. 

The  colleges  have  used  various  devices,  plans,  and  techniques  to 
appraise  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  pursue  a graduate  program.  For 
the  most  part  they  have  held  that  a program  of  graduate  study  should 
have  as  its  basic  purpose  the  development  of  research  workers,  or  the 
education  of  individuals  who  plan  to  enter  a highly  specialized  field. 

In  contrast  to,  and  to  some  extent  in  conflict  with  this  purpose  is 
that  of  the  agencies  hiring  teachers.  The  school  board  often  looks  upon 
the  advanced  degree  as  a measuring  stick  of  value  in  terms  of  dollars 
cents,  and  assumes  the  teacher  is  a better  teacher  as  the  result  of  ob- 
taining the  degree.  As  a result  the  teachers  involved  are  subject  to 
pressures  that  have  exhibited  themselves  in  terms  of  increased  require- 
ments for  certification,  preferential  salary  scales,  promotions  and  profes- 
sional advancement  for  those  who  obtain  the  advanced  degree. 

What  is  the  master's  degree?  Does  it  require  that  the  trainee  be 
inducted  into  the  techniques  of  research?  Many  colleges  say  yes  to  this. 

Or  should  it  be  designed  to  give  the  trainee  techniques  that  will  maV<» 
him  a better  teacher?  The  school  board  assumes  this  occurs.  This  as- 
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sumption  was  probably  based  on  the  fact  that  the  graduate  schools  selected 
high  quality  students,  trained  them  in  the  scientific  method,  and  required 
a thesis  as  a demonstration  of  the  quality  of  their  product. 

Certification  and  hiring  agencies,  noting  the  success  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  in  selection  of  master's  candidates,  added  the  requirement  of 
a master's  degree  for  salary  increases  and  promotions.  It  mattered  little 
what  the  content  nor  where  it  was  obtained,  the  mere  possession  was  the 
only  requirement.  The  requirements  for  teacher  certification  and  the 
requirements  of  the  graduate  school  continue  to  conflict.  "There  has 
been  a marked  shift  in  emphasis  from  research  to  professional  education 

O 

in  the  Master's  degree  program  and  even  on  the  doctoral  level. 

Two  distinct  types  of  master's  degree  programs  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. The  traditional  type,  based  upon  the  German  model  and  often  referred 
to  as  the  research  degree,  was  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  re- 
search as  an  occupational  requirement.  The  student  frequently  had  as  an 
additional  objective  the  attainment  of  a doctor's  degree.  The  master's 
degree  then  became  a stepping  stone  on  the  way  to  the  doctorate. 

According  to  Wilber^  there  were  two  characteristics  of  this  degree, 
the  courses  were  professional  in  nature  and  the  writing  of  a thesis  was 
required. 

1 

R.  P.  McCutcheon,  "Master's  Degree  and  the  Teacher  Requirements,” 
School  and  Society,  LXXIV  (September  22,  1951),  177-lSl* 

2 

C.  Alexander  and  A.  J.  Burke,  How  to  Locate  Educational  Information 
and  Data,  p.  ix.  Hew  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1950. 

3 

Gordon  0.  Wilber,  "A  Message  from  President  Wilber,"  The  Industrial 
Arts  Teacher , XI  (February,  1952),  1 f • 
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Until  about  twenty-five  years  ago  the  caster's  degree  with  thesis 
was  the  only  plan  offered*  A study  of  college  catalogs  today  reveals  that 
the  advanced  degree  nay  be  obtained  either  in  the  traditional  manner  or 
without  writing  a thesis.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  education,  but  in 
other  fields— engineering,  agriculture,  business  administration,  and 
forestry  are  examples.  The  colleges  have  recognized  the  pressures  put 
upon  teachers  and  others  and  have  adjusted  methods  or  processes  of  earn- 
ing a master's  degree  to  meet  the  implied  needs. 

The  second  type  of  master's  degree,  which  has  evolved  from  this 
demand  for  satisfying  the  certification  credential,  is  designed  to  produce 
master  teachers  rather  than  the  research  workers.  Thus  a different  type 
of  graduate  program,  a program  designed  for  the  improvement  of  teaching 
and  the  broadening  of  the  interests  of  the  student,  was  needed. 

Education  needs  both  the  researcher  and  the  better  teacher.  The 
classroom  teacher  may  be  likened  to  the  practicing  doctor  of  medicine. 

When  a new  drug  or  a new  technique  of  surgery  has  been  devised,  the  doctor 
tries  it  out  upon  his  patients,  but  not  until  he  gets  first-hand  clinical 
information  about  the  new  drug  or  technique.  The  teacher  goes  to  summer 
session  at  the  college  or  university  to  learn  of  the  newer  methods  and 
techniques  that  he  may  use  in  his  classroom.  The  college  of  education  is 
the  clinic  where  these  methods  and  techniques  have  been  found  and  developed 
to  the  point  of  trial.  The  college  must  look  for  the  student  who  gives 
promise  of  becoming  the  true  searcher  for  truth.  Likewise,  the  college  is 
the  clinic  where  practitioners  (the  classroom  teachers)  will  have  demon- 
strated for  them  these  new  methods  and  techniques  of  learning  and  teaching. 
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The  problems  of  the  graduate  school — the  selection  and 
recruitment  of  students,  the  requirements  and  meaning  of 
degrees,  breadth  versus  depth  in  training,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  college  teachers  have  been  subject  to  study  and 
discussion  for  the  past  fifty  years.1* 

The  evolution  of  admission  requirements  in  the  graduate  schools  has 
paralleled  admission  requirements  to  the  undergraduate  colleges.  Such 
requirements  as  holds  a high  school  diploma,  completed  prescribed  courses, 
followed  a certain  curriculum,  and  achieved  a definite  grade  level  were 
matched  in  the  graduate  school  by  holds  a valid  bachelor* s degree,  com- 
pleted prescribed  courses,  established  a major  in  an  area,  and  achieved 
a particular  grade  level.  It  may  be  observed  that  admissions  were  based 
upon  established  records.  There  seems,  according  to  Reed, ^ to  have  been 
little  or  no  attempt  in  graduate  schools  to  select  students  on  the  basis 
of  their  professional  destination. 

The  educational  institutions  surveyed  in  this  study  are  engaged  in 
teacher  education.  In  some  that  is  the  sole  function;  in  others  it  is 
one  of  several.  It  can  be  assumed  that  a large  majority  of  students  en- 
gaged in  graduate  work  in  industrial  arts  or  industrial  arts  education 
are  motivated  by  a professional  objective.  They  look  upon  graduate  work 
as  preparation  for  effective  service  in  their  present  position  or  in  one 
which  they  hope  to  secure.  Since  industrial  arts  and  Industrial  arts 
education  has  as  its  function  teacher  education,  it  seems  logical  that 
the  conflict  in  the  graduate  school  between  the  training  of  teachers  and 

k 

Glenn  A.  Reed,  "Fifty  Years  of  Conflict  in  the  Graduate  School," 
Educational  Record,  XXXII I (January,  1952),  5. 

5 

Ibid. , p.  10. 
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the  training  of  researchers  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  former, 
that  is,  teacher  training. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  study  of  the  data  sub- 
mitted may  be  of  some  assistance  to  administrators  of  graduate  work  in 
industrial  arts  education.  If  the  results  aid  them  to  make  a better 
choice  cf  both  selection  techniques  and  graduate  students,  the  purpose 
of  the  investigation  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  Purpose 

The  counselor  of  graduate  students  is  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  determining  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  to  pursue  a graduate  program. 
Also  he  must  determine  where  to  place  this  student  in  the  program.  Which 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  do  a scientific  study  and  which  should 
be  encouraged  to  train  themselves  as  master  teachers  ore  decisions  he  must 
make. 

What  techniques  cf  selection  may  be  vised  prior  to  this  counseling 
effort  that  may  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned?  The  objectives  of  the 
strident  must  be  determined  and  met  if  possible.  The  requirements  of  the 
graduate  school  must  be  fulfilled.  A program  of  graduate  study  must  be 
planned.  The  counselor  must  have  at  hand  criteria  of  selection  and  place- 
ment for  use  in  determining  the  fitness  of  a student  to  pursue  a graduate 
program,  and  vice  versa,  what  graduate  program  will  best  suit  the  ob- 
jectives and  needs  of  the  student  and  others  concerned. 

The  two-fold  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  make  an  investigation, 
through  the  counselors  cf  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts,  of  prac- 
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tices  used  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a student  to  pursue  a graduate 
program;  and  to  determine  techniques  of  selection  employed  to  locate  the 
student  in  such  a program. 

The  Problem 

In  the  Interest  of  effective  guidance  and  educational  service,  selec- 
tion of  registrants  for  graduate  study  in  industrial  arts  education  is 
needed.  Certain  information  and  criteria  are,  therefore,  essential  as 
bases  for  valid  selection  techniques. 

The  general  problem  in  this  study  is:  What  information  and  criteria 
are  essential  as  bases  for  valid  techniques  of  selection  of  graduate 
students  in  industrial  arts  education? 

Implications  of  the  Study 

Practices  followed  for  the  selection  of  students  for  a graduate 
program  of  studies  and  as  candidates  for  a graduate  degree  have  shown 
vide  variation  in  colleges  and  universities.  Is  there  need  for  general 
agreement  on  the  techniques  of  selection  of  graduate  students?  Before 
agreement  can  be  reached  there  must  be  commonly  accepted  principles  of 
what  constitutes  desirable  procedures  of  selection  and  placement.  What 
are  the  principles  upon  which  these  procedures  acre  based?  If  these  are 
known  perhaps  a common  pattern  of  selective  techniques  may  be  suggested 
for  use  by  counselors  of  graduate  students. 

It  should  not  be  construed  that  a single  set  of  techniques  would  suf- 
fice as  standard  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  all  of  the  seventy  schools  of- 
fering a graduate  program  in  industrial  arts.  Each  school,  like  each 
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person,  is  an  individual  and,  therefore,  individual  differences  make 
their  appearance  when  a plan  is  proposed.  Such  a pattern,  however,  might 
bring  about  a more  uniform  plan  for  selection  and  appraisal.  It  could 
aid  the  counselor  in  being  more  consistent  in  his  appraisals.  There  could 
result  greater  uniformity  of  procedures  with  respect  to  undergraduate 
training  needed,  requirements  as  to  scholarship  and  physical  fitness  of 
the  applicant,  procedures  for  obtaining  adequate  personal  information 
concerning  the  student,  and  the  introduction  of  policies  of  selective 
admission. 

The  implications  of  the  study  are  not  confined  to  industrial  arts 
education.  Selection  of  students  takes  place  in  all  graduate  schools, 
be  they  education  or  engineering,  physical  science  or  social  science. 

The  same  information  and  criteria  considered  essential  for  valid  techniques 
of  selection  of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts  education  could  well 
be  adapted  to  selection  and  appraisal  of  any  graduate  student. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  limited  to  the  procedures  and  selective  techniques 
used  by  counselors  to  appraise  and  place  students  in  a graduate  program 
leading  to  a master’s  degree  with  either  a major  or  a minor  in  industrial 
arts  education. 

It  is  recognised  that  many  factors  enter  into  the  appraisal  of  the 
fitness  of  a student  to  pursue  a graduate  program.  Grades,  basic  under- 
graduate preparation,  health— both  physical  and  mental,  requirements  of 
the  graduate  school,  interests  and  needs  of  the  student,  and  scores  on 
comprehensive  and  departmental  tests  are  some  of  these  factors. 
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The  specific  schools  which  were  considered  In  this  study  were  the 
seventy  colleges  and  universities  which  offered  a program  leading  to  a 
caster's  degree  with  either  a major  or  minor  in  industrial  arts  or  In- 
dustrial arts  education.  These  colleges  and  universities  have  set  the 
patterns  of  requirements,  admission  practices,  and  selective  techniques 
in  the  United  States.  Since  the  murker  was  small  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  secure  as  complete  a coverage  as  possible. 

Limitations  are  admitted  in  the  use  of  the  questionnaire,  and  the 
survey  of  college  catalogs.  A more  desirable  technique  for  gathering 
data  would  have  been  a personal  visit  to  each  institution.  At  each  the 
various  practices  and  requirements  would  have  been  given  the  desired  in- 
terpretation of  the  school  rather  than  being  subjected  to  that  of  the 
reader.  Neither  time  nor  funds  were  available  for  such  a procedure.  The 
use  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  analysis  of  catalog  statements  seemed 

the  best  method  available. 

\ 

Definitions  of  Terms 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  terms  used  throughout  are  defined 
as  follows: 

1.  Techniques  for  selection  means  the  details  of  procedure  essential 
to  expertness  of  appraisal  of  an  applicant  for  admission  to  candidacy  for 
a master* s degree. 

2.  The  term  industrial  arts  education  stands  for  a phase  of  the 
general  educational  program  based  cax  values  derived  through  a study  of  the 
industrial  society  and  manipulative  experiences  with  tools  and  materials. 
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3.  Graduate  student  refers  to  the  individual  who  has  submitted  his 
records  to  the  graduate  selection  committee  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master* a degree. 

4.  Admission  to  graduate  study  stands  for  the  process  of  entrance 
to  the  graduate  school.  The  entrance  requirements  most  commonly  set  are 
the  holding  of  a four-year  degree  and  an  acceptable  distribution  of 
undergraduate  course  work. 

5*  Admission  to  candidacy  for  a graduate  degree  entails  admission 
to  graduate  study  plus  a satisfactory  demonstration  of  ability  by  ful- 
filling additional  requirements,  such  as  passing  examinations,  demonstrat- 
ing proficiency  in  the  use  of  English,  and  satisfactorily  completing  gradu- 
ate courses. 

Procedure  and  Sources  <£  Data 

The  literature  relating  to  admission  practices  and  techniques  for 
selection  of  graduate  students  in  colleges  and  schools  of  education  was 
reviewed  and  reported  in  Chapter  II.  Through  this  survey  a bibliography 
was  compiled.  Techniques  for  selection  of  graduate  students  in  educa- 
tion were  determined. 

An  analysis  of  graduate  catalogs  of  colleges  and  universities  was 
made  to  establish  existing  admission  practices  and  selection  techniques 
followed  in  admitting  students  to  the  graduate  school  and  to  a program 
leading  to  the  master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts  education.  The  purposes 
of  the  programs  were  also  sought. 

The  list  of  colleges  and  universities  offering  a master’s  degree  with 
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either  a major  or  minor  in  industrial  arts  education  va3  secured  from 

g 

Yearbook  I,  American  Council  on  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education.  This 
list  was  checked  against  that  made  by  Olson1  in  his  thesis,  "A  Study  of 
Graduate  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  Offerings  in  the  United  States." 
In  this  manner  seventy-five  schools  were  included  on  the  list.  A letter 
was  sent  to  the  head  of  each  Department  of  Industrial  Arts  asking  for  his 
assistance  in  making  the  study,  the  name  of  the  graduate  dean,  and  a copy 
of  the  graduate  school  catalog.  A return  postal  card  was  supplied  for 
his  use  as  a convenient  method  of  reply.  Replies  were  received  from 
sixty-nine;  a follow-up  letter  brought  in  three  more,  making  a total  of 
seventy-two.  Of  this  number  only  one  declined  the  invitation  to  assist, 
three  indicated  they  had  dropped  the  graduate  program  in  industrial  arts, 
one  reported  they  had  no  industrial  arts  program,  and  one  said  their 
graduate  program  was  still  pending.  This  made  a total  of  sixty-six  who 
agreed  to  assist.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  these.  When  50  per  cent 
of  the  questionnaires  had  been  returned,  a follow-up  letter  was  used. 
Eventually,  fifty- six  questionnaires  were  returned  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments, or  approximately  85  per  cent. 

Requests  to  assist  in  the  study  were  sent  to  sixty-five  graduate 
deans  or  directors  of  graduate  studies.  The  difference  in  number  oi 

6 

Walter  R.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Harvey  K.  Meyer,  editors.  Inventory 
Analysis  of  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  Facilities , Personnel  aad 
Programs,  Yearbook  I of  the  American  Council  on  Industrial  Arts  Teacher 
Education.  Bloomington:  MeKaight  and  McKnight,  1952. 

7 

Philip  W.  Olson,  "A  Study  of  Graduate  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Offerings  in  the  United  States."  Unpublished  Master*s  thesis, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1952. 
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heads  /jpuns  occurred  because  one  school  reported  they  had  ao  graduate 
dean.  Fifty-four  replies  were  received,  two  refusing,  to  make  a total  of 
fifty-two  who  agreed  to  assist.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  these  and 
thirty-nine  were  returned,  or  75  P®r  cent.  It  was  believed  that  the  per- 
centage of  returns  in  each  case  was  high  enough  to  lend  validity  to  the 
survey. 

The  questionnaire  attempted  to  determine  the  procedures  and  selective 
techniques  currently  used  by  counselors  to  admit,  appraise,  and  place  a 
student  in  a graduate  program  leading  to  a master’s  degree  in  industrial 
arts  education.  Where  possible,  this  material  was  presented  in  tabular 
form  for  more  critical  analysis. 

Organisation  of  the  Study 

In  Chapter  II  a review  of  the  related  studies  was  made  to  point  out 
the  historical  development  of  admission  practices  and  the  development  of 
selection  techniques. 

Chapter  III  presented  an  analysis  of  the  catalog  statements  of  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  graduate  study  and  to  candidacy  for  a 
master’s  degree. 

Presented  in  Chapter  IV  were  the  more  significant  data  obtained  from 
the  questionnaire. 

Chapter  V contained  an  observable  pattern  of  selection  used  in  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  a master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation. 

The  final  chapter.  Chapter  VI,  summarised  the  study  and  ended  with  a 
statement  of  conclusions  drawn  and  recommendations  made. 


CHAPTER  II 


ADMISSION  PRACTICES  AND  SELECTION  TECHNIQUES 

1900  - 1953 

What  are  the  most  revealing  sources  of  information  about  college 
and  university- strident  achievement  and  promise?  A review  of  the  litera- 
ture covering  admission  practices  and  selection  techniques  indicates  that 
the  problem  has  been  recognised  and  the  solution  sought  for  over  fifty 
years  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and 
1 

Maryland,  now  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  organized  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  did  much  to  unify  admission  requirements  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Its  object  was  to  bring  about  a uniform  content  of  subject 
matter,  i.e.,  English,  algebra,  geometry,  and  so  on,  so  that  a common 
interpretation  could  be  made  of  one  and  the  same  statement  appearing  in 
two  or  more  college  catalogs.  The  Board  undoubtedly  exerted  tremendous 
influence  on  admission  practices  in  the  undergraduate  college  and  its 
influence  was  likewise  felt  in  the  selection  practices  used  in  the  gradu- 
ate school. 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  concerning  admission  requirements  was 
made  by  Broome  in  1903*  Evidence  of  ability  to  read  and  speak  Latin  and 
to  decline  perfectly  the  nouns  and  conjugate  the  verbs  in  the  Greek 


1 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "Uniform  College  Admission  Requirements 
with  a Joint  Board  of  Examiners,"  Educational  Review,  XIX  (January, 
1900),  68-74. 
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language  were  qualifications  for  admission  to  Harvard  in  1642.  Entrance 
examinations  have  followed  in  general  the  pattern  set  by  Harvard  of  test- 
ing the  student's  present  knowledge  to  determine  his  fitness  for  admis- 
sion to  college. 

A second  study,  which  concerned  Itself  with  admission  to  the  gradu- 
ate school  as  well  as  admission  to  the  undergraduate  college,  was  made  by 
Linton  in  1926.  He  indicated  four  problems  that  arose  in  the  admission 
of  students  to  graduate  work:  (l)  to  know  more  about  the  personality  and 

fitness  of  the  student;  (2)  to  determine  what  preparation  the  undergradu- 
ate should  have  made  for  admission  to  graduate  work  in  education;  (3)  to 
Obtain  adequate  information  concerning  the  content  and  quality  of  the 
work  previously  done;  and  (4)  to  offer  the  educational  guidance  which  a 
student  needs  to  insure  adequate  preparation  for  the  service  he  is  best 
fitted  to  render  when  he  leaves  the  institution  which  admits  him  as  a 
graduate  student.*' 

MacNeel,  in  his  study,  Admission  of  Students  as  Candidates  for  Mas- 
ter's Degree,  in  1932,  had  as  a central  purpose  the  determination  of 
criteria  that  could  be  used  in  predicting  success  in  graduate  work  in 
education.  He  indicated  no  mass  criteria  were  discovered  which  could  be 
used  with  confidence  to  predict  success  or  failure  in  the  graduate  school. 

2 

Edwin  C.  Broome,  A Historical  and  Critical  Discussion,  of  College  Ad- 
mission Requirements,  p.  l6.  Hew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1903. 

3 

Clarence  Linton,  A Study  of  Some  Problems  Arising  in  the  Admission 
of  Students  as  Candidates  for  Professional  Degrees  in  Education,  pp.  95-97. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1927. 
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Therefore,  he  recommended  admissions  officers  to  get  as  complete  a picture 

as  possible  of  each  individual  by  considering  all  information  which  may  be 

k 

collected. 

A fourth  study  of  problems  relating  to  graduate  work  was  that  of 
John,  in  1934,  in  which  he  quoted  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors'  recommendations  made  in  1910  concerning  candidacy  for  the 
master's  degree.  The  recommendations  were  (l)  the  candidate  must  hold 
"a  bachelor's  degree  as  evidence  of  sufficient  general  education,"  and 
(2)  the  university  or  college  should  require  "a  searching  examination  of 
the  candidate  in  the  normal  preparatory  requirements  agreed  on  for  the 
subject." 

John's  study  traced  the  general  growth  and  transition  of  graduate 
study  in  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  In  the  early 
years  of  graduate  work,  the  master  of  arts  degree  primarily  served  to 
round  out  the  cultural  program  of  the  graduate,  and  had  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  research  or  methods  of  research.  John  further  indicated  that 
as  the  Fh.  D.  degree  became  more  popular,  both  the  master  of  arts  and  the 
master  of  science  degrees  began  to  be  considered  not  on  their  original 
purposes,  but  more  often  in  their  relation  to  the  doctoral  degree.  The 
question  was  frequently  raised  as  to  whether  the  master's  degree  v»3  a 

4 

Joseph  R.  MacNeel,  Admission  of  Students  as  Candidates  for  Master's 
Degree,  p.  65.  Hew  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  1932. 

5 

Walton  C.  John,  Graduate  Study  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges  in 
the  United  States,  p.  VT.  United  States ' Department  of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  Education,  Bulletin,  1934,  No.  20.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1935. 
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preparatory  research  degree,  a stepping  stone  to  the  doctorate,  or  was 
one  primarily  concerned  with  subject  natter  expansion.0 

Stansbury,  in  193®*  made  a study  of  "The  Master* s Degree  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers."  He  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  satisfactory  methods 
of  measuring  proficiency  of  the  student  necessitates  the  improvement  of 
such  existing  techniques  as  the  professor’s  estimate  of  competence,  the 
assignment  of  course  grades,  and  the  comprehensive  and  oral  examinations.^ 


In  1937*  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  co- 
operating with  a small  group  of  institutions— Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  Columbia  universities— began  to  explore  "new  procedures  for  predict- 

g 

ing  successful  graduate  study."  A committee  composed  of  faculty  members 
from  the  four  schools  began  the  construction  of  a test  that  would  provide 
precise  information  about  a student.  It  was  expected  that  such  informa- 
tion, secured  before  admission,  would  be  valuable  to  counselors  of  gradu- 
ate students*  By  193®  the  first  Graduate  Record  Examination  was  produced. 
It  covered  seven  fields:  verbal  aptitude,  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
biological  sciences,  social  studies,  literature-fine  arts,  and  foreign 


languages.  New  tests  were  constructed  for  **-11  fields  except  verbal  apti- 
tude where  the  test  developed  for  use  with  undergraduates  by  the  College 

Entrance  Examination  Board  was  used.^ 

6 

Ibid. , p.  l40. 

7 

Paul  W.  Stansbury,  "The  Master's  Degree  for  Secondary  School  Teach- 
ers." Abstracts  of  Dissertations  Presented  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Riilosophy,  p.  167 « Columbus,  OJaio:  The  Ohio  State  University,  193*3. 

8 

William  S.  Learned,  "The  Measurement  of  Student  Knowledge  as  a Basis 
for  Graduate  Study,"  Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  o i Teaching,  pp.  62-69.  New  York:  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1938. 

9 

Ibid. , p.  63. 
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"The  individual  profile  sent  each  3tudent  showed  the  position  of 
the  examinee  in  each  field  with  relation  both  to  this  standard  group  as 
a whole  and  to  the  group  of  specialists  in  his  own  subject."10  Learned 
indicated  that  the  tests  should  furnish  estimates  of  a student * s knowl- 
edge actually  shown  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  He  also  frankly 
stated;  "They  prove  nothing,  of  course,  as  to  the  precise  direction  in 
which  a student  will  apply  that  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
he  possesses  it  is  a long  stride  toward  the  goal  he  seeks."* 11 

The  National  Association  of  Industrial  Teacher  Trainers  in  1941 

engaged  in  a study  of  teacher-education  institutions  giving  graduate 

instruction  in  industrial  education  to  find  current  practices  regarding 

entrance  requirements,  residence  requirements,  the  kinds  of  degrees 
. , TO 

granted,  and  thesis  requirements. 

Edwards  reported,  in  1944,  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  on  procedures  and  problems  in  selected  graduate  schools. 
She  described  processes  and  practices  used  in  twelve  universities  for  ad- 
mission, selection,  and  elimination  of  graduate  students.  She  also  noted 
a growing  interest  in  the  new-type  test  as  an  implement  of  admission,  ap- 
praisal, and  of  guidance. 

10  ‘ 1 “ “ 

Ibid.,  p.  63. 

11 

Ibid. » p.  65. 

12 

F.  Theodore  Struck,  Chairman,  A Study  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educa- 
tion at  the  Graduate  Level,  p.  iii.  American  Vocational  Association  Re- 
search Bulletin  No.  2.  Washington:  Committee  on  Research,  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  1941. 

13 

Marcia  Edwards,  Studies  in  Graduate  Education,  p.  xv.  New  York: 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1944. 
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Hollis  pointed  out  in  1945  the  changing  occupational  statue  of  the 

Ph.  D.  In  his  survey  of  the  employment  of  Ph.  D.'s  he  found  that  65  per 

cent  were  college  professors;  20  per  cent,  workers  in  industrial  research; 

10  per  cent,  government  administrators;  and  5 per  cent  in  precollegiate 
lfc 

education.  This  would  appear  to  support  his  assumption,  "Doctoral 
programs  must  be  adjusted  to  the  uses  to  which  the  recipients  can  put 
the  degree  in  the  scheme  of  American  life  today.” ^ 

Feirer  reviewed  the  research  in  industrial  arts  education  in  1947 
under  the  title.  Research  Leading  to  Advanced  Degrees  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education  in  Thirty-three  Colleges  and  Universities.  He  implied  the  pur- 
poses of  graduate  work  in  industrial  arts  lie  in  four  categories:  (l)  the 
research  aim,  (2)  the  master  teacher  aim,  (3)  the  leadership  aim,  and  (4) 
the  technical  aim.1** 

Stuit,  1949>  was  concerned  with  the  problems  and  techniques  for  pre- 
diction of  success  in  professional  schools.  He  stated  the  problem  was 

...  to  determine  those  factors  which  are  related  to  suc- 
cessful performance  of  an  activity  so  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  relationships  may  be  used  to  forecast  a particular 
individual's  chances  for  success  prior  to  his  engaging  in 
that  activity.  Before  predictions  can  be  made  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  (l)  that  individuals  comprising  a group  differ 
among  themselves  in  their  ability  to  perform  in  a given 


14 

Ernest  V.  Hollis,  Toward  Improving  Ph.  D.  Programs,  p.  173.  Wash- 
ington: American  Council  on  Education,  1945. 

15 

^Ibid. , p.  204. 

John  L.  Feirer,  Research  in  Industrial  Arts  Education,  p.  17 . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Western  Michigan  College,  n.d. 
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activity  and  (2)  that  a satisfactory  measure  (criterion) 
of  success  or  failure  in  that  activity  may  he  established.1' 

Stult  defined  the  term  "predictive  indexes"  as  "any  device  or  bit 

18 

of  information  which  is  used  in  the  prediction  process."  He  named 
several  classes  of  predictive  indexes: 

(1)  personal  history  data, 

(2)  previous  educational  records, 

(3)  scholastic  aptitude  tests, 

(4)  scholastic  achievement  tests, 

(5;  special  aptitude  tests, 

(6)  indexes  of  personality  and  interest  factors, 

(7)  combinations  of  factors. *9 

James,  1950,  was  interested  in  the  adequacy  of  certain  measures  for 
differentiating  two  groups  of  master  candidates,  and  the  value  of  these 
measures  in  forecasting  success.  His  study,  "Selection  of  Graduate  Stu- 
dents," was  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  a group  of  candidates  for 
the  master’s  degree  with  a B or  above  average  with  a group cf  students 
who  were  admitted  with  less  than  an  undergraduate  average  of  B.  He  com- 
pared the  two  groups  on  their  graduate  marks,  intelligence,  age,  instruc- 
tor's judgments  of  academic  success,  emotional  adjustment,  achievement  in 

20 

natural  and  social  sciences,  and  reading  ability. 

An  Investigation  which  bears  closely  to  the  problem  of  this  study 
was  that  by  Anderson,  1950,  in  which  he  proposed  a process  for  selecting 
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doctoral  candidates.  He  secured  data  on  fifty  candidates  through  such 
selective  devices  and  Instruments  as  Interpretation  of  test  data,  con- 
temporary world  affairs  test,  a test  of  the  ability  to  recognize  logical 
fallacies,  an  intelligence  test,  an  essay  test,  an  oral  interview,  an 
application  form,  an  experience  record  form,  a self-evaluation  scale,  an 
emotional  needs  test,  and  an  analysis  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
grades.**1 

In  1951  McBride  attempted  to  apply  the  scientific  attitude  to  some 
of  the  requirements,  practices  and  objectives  of  the  doctoral  program. 

He  found  that  historically  the  selection  process  has  changed  but  little. 
Indication  of  a foundation  upon  which  to  extend  his  academic  training,  as 
evidenced  by  a bachelor's  degree,  continues  to  be  a part  of  the  selection 
process.  McBride  included  tests,  such  as  the  Graduate  Record  Examination, 
in  selection  techniques  but  inferred  that  they  were  still  so  new  that 
there  was  a question  of  their  validity.  Personal  qualities  of  individuals 
as  evidenced  by  interviews  and  recommendations,  and  some  health  require- 
ments, likewise  remain  as  selection  techniques.  He  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  undergraduate  record  as  a basis  for  selection,  suggesting 
they  were  too  subjective  to  be  valid.  In  all,  McBride  found  the  process 
of  selection  of  graduate  students  confused  because  the  objectives  of 
selection  have  not  been  clearly  defined.22 
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f3 

Hoppock,  in  1951,  was  concerned  with  the  selection  of  doctoral 
candidates  in  guidance  at  Hew  York  University.  His  purposes  were  for 
appraisal  for  fitness  of  the  student  for  counseling  and  of  intellectual 
capacity.  He  followed  a selection  procedure  whereby  each  student  took 
a preliminary  comprehensive  examination,  a departmental  selective  exami- 
nation, a physical  examination,  was  interviewed  by  five  staff  members, 
took  personality  and  interest  tests,  and  wrote  an  autobiography,  the 
outline  for  which  was  structured  to  reveal  the  candidate's  fitness  for 
guidance.  The  two  techniques  for  selection  believed  most  revealing  for 
appraisal  purposes  were  the  psychiatric  interview  and  the  autobiography. 

Saum  sought  to  establish  the  relationships  that  exist  between  certain 
quantifiable  factors  of  student  selection  used  in  1951  by  the  Stanford 
School  of  Education  and  selected  criteria  of  success  in  the  advanced 
degree  program.  To  find  the  correlation  coefficients  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  program  his  predictive  index  consisted  of  undergraduate  grade 
point  average,  first  quarter  at  Stanford  grade  point  average,  the  verbal 
score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  Aptitude  Test,  the  quantitative 
score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  Aptitude  Test,  the  grade  in  Edu- 
cational Sociology  I,  and  the  grade  in  Educational  Psychology  I.  His 
criteria  were  Stanford  Grade  Point  Average  and  Grade  in  Student  Teaching. 
Saum  suggested  that  closer  attention  be  given  to  the  factor  of  the  candi- 
date's age  in  future  selection.  Also  the  basic  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  educational  sociology  should  be  taken  early  in  the  candi- 
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date's  program  and  the  grades  used  as  predictors  of  over -all  academic 

achievement.  He  would  use  the  results  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 

as  a screening  device  before  the  candidate  was  admitted  to  Stanford.2^ 

Strang  stated  in  1951  that  "so  far  as  published  reports  show,  person- 

25 

nel  work  for  graduate  students  has  been  neglected."  She  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  lack  of  guidance  of  graduate  students.  She  gave  several 
reasons  for  this  lack  of  concern: 

• » . (a)  the  assumption  that  graduate  students,  in  their 
undergraduate  work,  have  had  all  the  personnel  services 
they  need;  (b)  the  loose  organisation  of  the  graduate  school; 

(c)  f allure  to  understand  the  needs  of  graduate  students  for 
guidance;  and  (d)  the  conviction  that  graduate  students  can  gg 
and  should  solve  their  own  personal  and  professional  problems. 

Strang  noted  that  the  need  for  guidance  appropriate  to  their  maturity 
and  interests  was  observed  by  everyone  who  has  worked  with  graduate  stu- 
dents.2^ 


A basic  step  in  the  personnel  program  of  the  graduate  school  was 
admission.  Many  universities  admitted  students  provisionally  until  they 
had  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  graduate  work.  "The  trend  seems  to 
be  toward  eliminating  candidates  at  the  beginning  of  the  doctoral  program. 


aft 

rather  than  later  at  the  time  of  the  qualifying  examination." 

-j- 

James  Arthur  Satan,  "Selection  Techniques  in  the  Stanford  School  of 
Education,”  pp.  72-75>  1 26.  Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  School  of 
Education,  Stanford  University,  1951* 
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A pattern  of  admission  requirement,  according  to  Strang,  would  in- 
clude some  combination  of  these  qualifications: 

1.  A Bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution  of  accepted 
standing.  . . . 

2.  A stated  level  of  undergraduate  scholarship,  usually 

at  least  a 2.7  or  3.0  average  in  the  applicant's  major  field.  . . . 

3.  An  acceptable  distribution  or  pattern  of  courses  as 
shown  by  the  student's  transcript.  * . , 

4.  The  National  Teachers*  Examination  or  Graduate  Record 
Examination,  required  either  in  addition  to  or  as  a substitute 
for  a satisfactory  undergraduate  record.  • . . 

5.  Prerequisite  training  in  research  and  in  the  applicant's 
major  field  of  study;  this  may  be  indicated  by  a Master's 
thesis  or  other  evidence  of  the  applicant's  ability.  . • • 

6.  Acceptable  use  of  English  .... 

7.  Examination  in  one  or  two  foreign  languages.  ... 

8.  Personal  qualifications— "really  mature  people  who  can 
participate  in  research,"  "high-class  students,"  "students 
having  capacity  for  original  thinking."  . • . 

9*  Successful  experience  in  teaching  or  administration.  . • • 

10.  Records  of  the  graduate  school's  experience  with  former 
students  from  various  institutions.  ... 

11.  Evidence,  in  the  graduate  school,  of  ability  to  do 
graduate  work  successfully.  . . .*9 

Strang  continued; 

Since  admission  for  graduate  study  is  usually  the  first 
step  toward  selection  of  a candidate  for  a higher  degree, 
the  opportunity  for  guidance  continues  through  the  steps  of 
(a)  orientation,  (b)  preliminary  and  matriculation  examina- 
tion, (c)  program  planning,  and  (d)  selecting  and  completing 
requirements  of  the  course  and  the  thesis,  project,  intern- 
ship, or  field  work. 3° 

Lannholm  and  Schrader  summarised,  in  1951*  studies  of  the  predictive 
value  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  results  for  graduate-student 
selection.  The  summary  presented  the  salient  findings  of  all  major 
studies  made  from  1937  to  1951*  of  the  prediction  of  graduate  school 
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success  as  reported  to  the  Graduate  Record  Office  or  Educational  Testing 
Service. 

Two  hypotheses  exist  in  the  design  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion: 


. . • First,  that  carefully  constructed  testa  of  achieve- 
ment in  major  subject  matter  fields  may  be  used  effectively 
in  the  admission  and  guidance  of  graduate  students;  and 
second,  that  the  tests  should  provide  a set  of  scores  to 
portray  the  student’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  broad 
fields  of  knowledge  (the  Profile  Tests)  and  should  also 
enable  the  student  to  demonstrate  his  knowledge  in  his 
field  of  specialisation  (the  Advanced  Tests) 

The  authors  believed  the  evidence  presented  in  the  studies  supported 
the  first  hypothesis  that  carefully  prepared  tests  of  achievement  do  aid 
in  admission  and  guidance  of  graduate  students.  They  reported  their 

second  hypothesis  was  neither  confirmed  nor  denied.  They  indicated,  in 

\ 

general,  that  both  the  Profile  and  Advanced  Tests  are  usually  valid  when 
given  specialists  in  a particular  field  of  study.  The  Advanced  Test  in  a 
given  field  would  usually  have  precedence  in  predicting  success;  while 
the  Profile  Tests  would  be  justified  in  their  ability  to  identify  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  general  background. 

Lannholm  and  Schrader  suggested  the  use  of  the  Advanced  Test  in  com- 
bination with  college  average  grade  as  a promising  predictive  teeua.^2 
Shelton  and  Fishback  conducted  a survey  in  1951  of  the  literature 
and  the  graduate  programs  of  admission  of  fifty-one  selected  colleges  and 
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universities.  They  reported  what  appeared  to  he  a new  trend  in  admit- 
ting applicants  to  graduate  study  in  education.  The  results  otf  their 
study  were  summarised  thus: 

1.  There  is  a decided  lack  of  information  on  prognosis 
of  success  in  graduate  study  in  education.  The  American 
Council  on  Education,  as  well  as  other  agencies  in  the 
field,  makes  clear  that  "few,  if  any,  final  and  complete 
answers"  have  been  found  to  problems  of  prognosis  of  suc- 
cess in  graduate  study,  but  the  answers  which  have  been 
found  should  be  helpful  to  counselors  in  the  field. 

2.  More  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
represented  in  the  study  may  accept  the  standard  baccalaureate 
degree  as  sufficient  evidence  of  successful  completion  of 
undergraduate  study  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  in  education.  More  than  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  represented  may  admit  to  gradu- 
ate study  in  education  applicants  who 

(a)  possess  the  standard  baccalaureate  degree, 

(b)  have  at  least  a "C"  average  in  undergraduate 
courses, 

(c)  have  an  acceptable  distribution  of  undergraduate 
coin?  see, 

(d)  fulfill  character  requirements,  and 

(e)  fulfill  health  requirements. 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  academic  standards,  not 
only  in  high  schools  and  undergraduate  schools,  but  also 
in  graduate  schools,  and  because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  tests 
and  other  instruments  of  prognosis  of  success  in  graduate 
study,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  any  other  admission  practice. 

3.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties surveyed  make  a clear  distinction  at  both  the  master's  and 
the  doctor's  levels  between  admission  to  graduate  study  and  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  for  a graduate  degree . More  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  them  make  a clear  distinction  between  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's 
degree.  While  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  colleges 

and  the  universities  may  accept  the  standard  baccalaureate 
degree  as  sufficient  evidence  of  satisfactory  preparation  for 
admission  to  graduate  study  in  education,  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  refuse  to  accept  it  as  sufficient  evidence  of  satis- 
factory preparation  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a graduate 
degree.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a graduate 
degree  at  both  the  master's  and  the  doctor's  levels,  more  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  institutions  set  up  requirements 
in  addition  to  those  set  up  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
which  must  be  satisfied  before  admission  to  candidacy  far  the 
doctor's  degree  is  granted. 
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4*  A majority  of  the  colleges  and  universities  responding 
require  actual  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  of 
ability  to  do  the  quality  of  graduate  work  desired  before  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  for  a graduate  degree  is  approved.  Use 
of  this  criterion  does  not  imply  that  tests  and  other  prog- 
nostic instruments  of  success  in  graduate  study  cannot  be 
helpful  for  admission  purposes  when  used  correctly  and  with 
caution.  However,  if  an  applicant  can  do  the  quality  of 
graduate  work  desired,  then  there  can  be  little  question 
about  his  participation  in  graduate  study,  so  long  as  gradu- 
ate degrees  are  conferred  primarily  on  the  basis  of  marks 
received  in  graduate  courses. 33 

Shelton  and  Fistiback  reviewed  predictive  indexes  bucU  as  (l) 
scholastic  achievement  tests,  (2)  intelligence  and  scholastic  aptitude 
tests,  (3)  character  and  personality  traits,  (4)  teacher’s  marks  and 
ratings,  and  (5)  combinations  of  factors  or  indexes.  In  all  cases  col- 
lege marks  or  grade  point  averages  was  the  criterion  of  success  against 
which  the  predictive  indexes  were  judged.^  Hone  were  shown  to  be  with- 
out some  value  as  an  aid  for  selection  as  indicated  by  the  correlation  co- 
efficients shown.  The  authors  offered  the  American  Council  on  Education 
interpretation  of  correlation  coefficients  as  a most  practical  illustra- 
tion. 

Practices  for  admission  to  graduate  study,  as  followed  in  many  of 
the  colleges  surveyed  by  Shelton  and  Fistiback,  followed  a policy  of  making 
the  process  easy  in  order  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  quality  of  his  work. 35 
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In  contrast  to  admission  to  graduate  study,  many  institutions  mice 
a definite  distinction  when  granting  admission  to  candidacy  for  a degree. 
Host  common  requirements  found  by  Shelton  and  Fishhook  were: 

(1)  admission  to  graduate  study, 

(2)  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  pattern  of  previous 
study  (sometimes  including  the  possession  of  a minor 
or  major  in  the  field  of  specialisation), 

(3)  the  passing  of  examinations, 

(5)  the  demonstration  of  proficiency  in  (a)  the  use  of 
English,  and  (b)  writing,  and, 

(5)  the  actual  demonstration  of  ability  to  do  the  quality 
of  work  desired. 3^ 

As  the  result  of  their  study,  Shelton  and  Fishback  reconanended  the 
following  as  containing  concepts  and  principles  otf  admission  which  might 
be  used  more  or  less  universally  for  an  admission  program: 

1.  The  primary  requirement  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
should  be  the  possession  of  a bachelor' 3 degree.  In 
exceptional  cases  applicants  who  do  not  have  a degree 
should  be  admitted  if  it  appears  that  they  will  benefit 
through  graduate  study. 

2.  A clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  admission  to 
graduate  study  and  to  candidacy  for  a graduate  degree 
and  the  requirements  thereof.  However,  graduate  study 
accomplished  prior  to  admission  to  candidacy  should  have 
the  same  value  as  if  it  had  been  accomplished  after  ad- 
mission to  candidacy,  except  in  unusual  circumstances. 

3.  Admission  to  candidacy  for  a graduate  degree  should  in- 
clude the  following  requirements: 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent  in  the 
case  of  the  master's  degree;  a master's  degree 
or  the  equivalent  fc  the  case  of  the  doctor's 
degree;  and  at  least  a minor  or  the  equivalent 
in  the  field  of  desired  specialisation  in  all 
cases.  In  exceptional  cases  a formal  degree 
or  a formal  minor  need  not  be  required. 

b.  An  acceptable  (broad  but  yet  concrete)  pattern 
of  study  or  experience,  with  evidence  in  the 
form  of  formal  course  credits  or  marks  on  ap- 
propriate tests. 
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c.  An  examination  or  examinations  to  test  the  ap- 
plicant’s proficiency  in  (l)  English  usage, 

"objective"  and  written,  and  (2)  clear  thought, 
organisation,  and  writing.  These  competencies 
could  possibly  be  demonstrated  in  the  preliminary 
examination. 

d.  A preliminary  or  qualifying  examination  (locally 
made)  covering  areas  of  work  which  the  institu- 
tion deems  fundamental  and  necessary  to  acceptable 
graduate  performance  at  the  particular  level  in- 
volved. 

e.  Demonstration  in  at  least  one  quarter's  work  at 
the  graduate  level  of  the  applicant's  ability 
to  do  the  quality  of  work  desired. 

f.  Primarily  for  guidance  purposes  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  or  the  national  Teachers'  Exami- 
nations, in  part,  for  applicants  in  education.  The 
Ohio  State  University  Psychological  Examination  or 
the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  are  tests  which  might  be  used. 

g.  A personal  interview  with  emphasis  on  acceptable 
speech  and  professional  and  personal  characteristics 
of  the  applicant. 

h.  A medical  examination  to  indicate  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant,  acceptable  physical,  emotional  and  mental 
health. 3? 

In  1952  Reed  presented  an  historical  account  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  graduate  school  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Problems  which  have  been 
subjected  to  study  and  discussion  during  that  period  were  the  selection 
and  recruitment  of  students,  the  requirements  and  meaning  of  degrees, 
breadth  versus  depth  in  training,  and  the  preparation  of  college  teachers. 
He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  unsound  recruitment  and  selection 
policies  employed  by  the  graduate  schools.  In  particular,  he  stated  the 
practice  of  admitting  anyone  with  an  A.B.  degree  has  overwhelmed  the 
graduate  school,  first  with  numbers  of  students  who  were  not  always  of 
high  caliber,  and  second,  with  regulations  and  practices  designed  to 
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accommodate  mediocrity  rather  than  ability.  He  cited  Woodbridge's 
criticism  made  in  1908,  and  affirmed  that  it  still  held,  that  qualifica- 
tions of  students  were  determined  in  terms  of  what  they  were  admitted 
from  and  not  in  terms  of  what  they  were  admitted  to.  & also  offered 
another  criticism,  that  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  graduate 
schools  to  select  students  on  the  basis  of  their  professional  destination. 
He  implied  that  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  selection  remains  confused 

there  was  little  hope  that  the  present  ineffective  selection  devices 

38 

might  resolve  the  conflict. 

Summary 

Literature  on  admission  practices  vised  by  colleges  and  universities 
to  admit  a student  to  the  undergraduate  college  and  the  graduate  school 
has  been  voluminous,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  undergraduate  college. 
There  is  a paucity  of  literature  on  selection  techniques  used  to  appraise 
and  place  a student  in  a program  of  graduate  study.  Even  less  has  been 
revealed  about  guidance  of  the  graduate  student. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  college  admission  requirements  have 
been  based  upon  the  student's  ability  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  an  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  at  hand.  Admission  requirements  have  been  influenced 
strongly  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  As  early  as  1926 
Linton  intimated  that  knowledge  of  the  personality  and  fitness  of  the 

student  and  guidance  were  needed  in  order  to  Insure  qualified  graduates. 

/ 

MacNeel  also  felt  the  need  of  a more  complete  picture  of  the  individual 
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as  cm  aid  for  prediction  of  success. 

John  pointed  out  the  changing  emphasis  of  the  master's  degree  from 
a cultural  development  program  to  a stepping-stone  type  leading  to  the 
doctorate . 

Stanshury  suggested  improvement  of  existing  techniques  of  selection 
and  appraisal.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  came  into  existence  be- 
cause several  universities  sought  new  procedures  for  predicting  success- 
ful graduate  study.  Edwards  noted  an  increased  interest  in  new-type  tests 
as  implements  of  admission,  appraisal,  and  of  guidance. 

There  was  need  for  adjustment  of  graduate  programs  to  the  uses  to 
which  graduates  might  put  the  content  in  the  scheme  of  American  life  to- 
day according  to  Hollis. 

Even  though  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  success  seemed  insurmount- 
able, the  search  for  techniques  for  prediction  of  success  in  graduate 
study  continued.  Stuit  suggested  two  avenues  by  which  the  problem  might 
be  approached,  (l)  awareness  of  the  fact  that  individuals  as  a group  dif- 
fer among  themselves  in  their  ability  to  perform  in  a given  activity;  and 
(2)  that  a satisfactory  measure  (criterion)  of  success  or  failure  in  that 
activity  may  be  established.  James  used  graduate  marks,  age,  instructors' 
judgments  of  academic  success,  emotional  adjustment,  achievement  in  natural 
and  social  sciences,  and  reading  ability  as  predictive  indexes.  Anderson 
set  up  a process,  through  selective  devices  and  instruments,  for  selection 
of  doctoral  candidates  in  guidance. 

Historically,  McBride  found  little  change  in  selective  devices  and 
indicated  that  because  purposes  of  selection  had  not  been  well  defined, 
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the  process  of  selection  was  confused. 

Two  techniques  for  selection,  the  psychiatric  interview  and  the 
autobiography,  were  suggested  by  Hoppock  as  most  enlightening  for  ap- 
praisal purposes. 

Saum  suggested  closer  attention  be  given  to  the  student* • age,  and 
that  two  courses,  educational  psychology  and  educational  sociology,  be 
taken  early  in  the  student's  program  and  be  used  as  predictors  of  over- 
all academic  achievement.  He  recommended  the  results  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  be  used  as  a screening  device  before  the  candidate  be 
admitted  to  Stanford. 

According  to  Strang,  personnel  work  for  graduate  students  has  been 
neglected.  She  noted  that  guidance  appropriate  to  their  matter ity  and 
interests  was  a need  of  graduate  students.  Strang  presented  the  pattern 
of  admission  requirements  she  found  through  her  study. 

Lannholm  and  Schrader  found  support  for  the  hypotheses  within  the 
design  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  that  (l)  achievement  tests  in 
major  subject  matter  fields  may  be  used  in  the  admission  and  guidance  of 
graduate  students,  and  (2)  tests  aid  in  identifying  student  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  broad  fields  of  knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  extensive  surveys  of  the  literature 
and  the  graduate  programs  of  admission  was  made  by  Shelton  and  Flshback. 
They  pointed  out  the  lack  of  information  on  prognosis  of  success  in  the 
graduate  school.  Because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  tests  and  other  instruments 
of  prognosis,  institutions  have  set  up  few  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  school.  A distinction  was  made  between  admission  to  the 
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graduate  school  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree. 
Colleges  also  required  a demonstration  by  the  student  of  ability  to  do 
the  quality  of  work  desired  before  admission  to  candidacy  was  granted. 

This  chapter  has  reviewed  the  previous  studies  made  concerning  ad- 
mission practices  and  selection  techniques  found  in  use  in  graduate 
schools  in  the  past  fifty  years.  Because  the  topic  of  this  study  was 
concerned  with  graduate  education  for  students  in  industrial  arts,  and 
because  industrial  arts  education  was  located  in  the  broad  area  of  edu- 
cation, the  topics  selected  for  review  were  those  primarily  structured 
with  the  viewpoint  of  education.  In  Chapter  III  the  admission  and  selec- 
tion procedures  used  in  the  colleges  and  universities  participating  in 
this  survey  have  been  compiled  and  analyzed. 


CHAPTER  III 


I 


ADMISSION  PRACTICES  AND  SELECTION  TECHNIQUES 
NOTED  IN  CURRENT  CATALOGS  , 1952  - 1954 

An  informational  analysis  was  made  of  catalogs  of  sixty-six  colleges 
and  universities  which  offered  a graduate  program  leading  to  a master's 
degree  with  either  a major  or  minor  in  industrial  arts  education.  The 
sections  of  the  catalogs  pertaining  to  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
graduate  school,  admission  to  the  graduate  school,  admission  to  candidacy 
for  an  advanced  degree,  general  requirements  for  the  master's  degree, 
departmental  and  group  requirements  for  the  degree,  and  forms,  applica- 
tions, and  printed  instructions  provided  the  graduate  student  for  proper 
procedures  in  his  graduate  program  were  searched  for  techniques  leading 
to  the  selection,  appraisal,  retention,  and  guidance  of  graduate  students. 

Purposes  of  Graduate  Work 

Of  the  sixty-six  graduate  schools  included  in  the  survey,  sixty -three, 
or  95  per  cent,  have  as  a purpose  or  objective  of  graduate  work  the  im- 
provement of  classroom  teaching  through  a program  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  and  school  administrators.  Twenty-four  of  these,  or 
36  per  cent,  have  that  purpose  as  their  sole  objective.  Forty-one,  or 
62  per  cent,  of  the  sixty-six  graduate  schools,  have  designated  research 
as  a purpose  of  their  graduate  school;  only  two  schools,  3 per  cent, 
state  this  as  their  sole  purpose.  Only  one  of  the  graduate  schools 
did  not  include  in  its  catalog  a statement  of  its  purposes  of  graduate 
study. 
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Admission  to  Graduate  School  (Study) 

Each  of  the  sixty-six  schools  required  a bachelor's  degree  far  ad- 
mission to  the  graduate  school.  Only  six  added  the  phrase,  " or  equiva- 
lent," when  stating  the  requirement.  Transcripts  of  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  were  required  by  each  of  the  sixty-six  schools.  An  ap- 
plication to  enter  the  graduate  school  was  required  in  each  of  the  schools. 
Thirty  schools  stated  a definite  time  interval  before  registration  for 
presenting  the  application}  eight  required  an  interval  of  one  to  three 
weeks,  twenty  set  the  interval  at  four  weeks  or  one  month,  one  designated 
six  weeks,  while  one  fixed  a three- month  interval.  Nine  schools  sug- 
gested the  application  be  presented  "early"  or  "prior  to  registration.” 

The  remaining  twenty-seven  schools  did  not  designate  a time  interval. 

Students  were  admitted  to  graduate  schools  under  three  categories: 
full  or  regular  status,  provisional  or  limited  status,  and  non-degree 
status . 

Full  or  regular  status.—  Thirty-four  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties requested  an  undergraduate  grade  average  of  B or  better  as  a require- 
ment for  admission  to  the  graduate  school  on  full  or  regular  status.  Ten 
stated  the  average  grade  must  be  B,  five  required  a B average  in  all  four 
years  of  undergraduate  work,  five  asked  a B average  in  the  last  two  years 
of  undergraduate  work,  four  said  the  average  for  the  senior  year  must  be 
B,  and  only  one  indicated  a B average  in  the  major  was  needed.  Three 
indicated  the  student  must  rank  in  the  upper  one-half  of  his  graduating 
class. 

To  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  status  six  schools  required  that  a 


student's  grade  average  In  any  previous  graduate  work  must  have  been  B 
or  better.  Seven  schools  said  the  previous  work  must  be  satisfactory. 

Evidence  of  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  major  field  of  work  was 
required  by  fifty-four  of  the  sixty-six  colleges  and  universities.  Eight 
institutions  required  evidence  of  preparation  in  foundation  courses  in 
education  and  psychology.  Fourteen  asked  the  student  to  designate  his 
choice  of  a major  field.  Ten  institutions  asked  the  student  to  prepare 
a tentative  program  of  graduate  study,  and  fifteen  asked  the  student  to 
declare  his  objective  and  reasons  for  pursuing  graduate  study. 

Nineteen  institutions  required  a satisfactory  score  on  a preliminary 
or  comprehensive  examination  for  full  status.  Eight  may  request  the 
student  to  take  such  examinations.  Specific  requirements  to  present  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  were  made  by  four 
schools,  while  four  stated  that  the  student  may  be  requested  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination.  Two  schools  included  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test,  one  requiring  it  of  students,  the  other  requesting  a student  to 
take  the  test. 

The  student  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  in  twenty 
schools,  approval  of  the  graduate  dean  or  director  in  eleven,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  registrar  in  four,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  full  status 
as  a graduate  student.  Letters  of  recommendation  are  required  by  six 
schools  and  considered  desirable  by  one.  Use  of  an  Interview  was  men- 
tioned in  only  three  catalogs. 

Appointment  of  an  advisor  and/or  an  advisory  committee  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  student's  progress  was  reconsnended  in  twenty-four  institu- 


tions 
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Teaching  experience  of  at  least  one  year  was  required  in  one  college, 
requested  by  three  colleges,  while  nine  asked  for  evidence  in  the  form  of 
a teaching  credential  or  certificate. 

Certification  that  the  student  was  in  good  health  was  required  by 
eleven  of  the  colleges  and  universities  far  admission  to  full  status. 

Provisional  or  limited  status , --Forty-three , or  65  per  cent,  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  have  established  procedures  to  enable  students 
to  enter  a graduate  school  on  a provisional  or  limited  status.  Gradua- 
tion from  a non-accredited  college  or  university  was  the  reason  given  by 
seventeen  institutions  for  admitting  a student  on  a provisional  basis. 
Deficient  basic  preparation  was  cited  as  cause  by  twenty-nine  schools, 
and  undergraduate  grade  average  below  a specified  standard  was  given  by 
eleven  colleges  or  universities  as  reason  for  a provisional  permit. 

One  institution  stipulated  that  the  baccalaureate  degree  must  repre- 
sent study  recently  pursued — within  seven  years— and  indicated  additional 
courses  and  the  passing  of  qualifying  examinations  might  be  required  for 
entrance  on  provisional  status. 

In  twenty-eight  schools,  or  42  per  cent,  a student  could  change  his 
status  from  provisional  to  full  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
quarter  or  one  semester  of  work  in  the  graduate  school.  In  each  case,  he 
must  petition  the  Graduate  Council  requesting  the  change.  In  no  case  was 
this  automatic.  Also  the  student  must  have  met  all  requirements  set  by 
the  college  or  university  for  full  graduate  standing.  Further,  eight 
schools  held  the  students  for  diagnostic  tests,  three  specifying  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  and  one  the  National  Teacher  Examination. 
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Non-degree  status . —Only  eighteen  schools  mentioned  specifically 
the  non-degree  status  group.  They  allowed  such  students  to  pursue  any 
graduate  course  for  which  they  had  the  requisite  background.  Fifteen 
held  they  were  not  obligated  to  accept  the  credit  toward  a degree. 

Admission  not  authorized. — Admission  to  the  graduate  school  was  not 
authorised  by  two  institutions  if  the  scholastic  record  presented  was  un- 
satisfactory. Two  Indicated  a minimum  grade  average  of  2.5— between  C 
and  B — and  two  refused  admission  if  the  grades  fell  below  2.0,  or  C. 

Three  said  admission  was  refused  if  the  basic  preparation  for  graduate 
work  in  an  area  was  not  sufficient.  Graduation  from  a non-accredited 
college  was  held  as  cause  by  two,  while  one  refused  admission  on  grounds 
of  poor  attitude  toward  graduate  study,  low  morals,  and  lack  of  academic 
ability  for  further  training. 

Admission  to  Candidacy  for  Advanced  Degree 

Admission  to  the  graduate  school  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  an 
advanced  degree  are  two  separate  and  distinct  procedures  in  the  graduate 
student*s  program.  Fifty-three,  or  approximately  8l  per  cent  of  the  sixty- 
six  schools  surveyed,  state  specifically  that  "admission  to  the  graduate 
school  does  not  admit  a student  to  candidacy  for  a degree." 

Sixty-two  at  the  sixty-six  colleges  and  universities  required  a 
formal  petition  for  candidacy  for  the  degree.  Four  made  no  statement 
about  a petition. 

A grade  average  of  B in  graduate  course  work  was  required  by  twenty- 
five  schools  for  admission  to  candidacy,  an  average  between  C and  B was 
acceptable  to  three  institutions,  while  thirteen  indicated  the  student 
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must  show  premise  of  success  in  a graduate  program.  However,  sixty-two, 
or  95  per  cent  of  the  schools,  required  the  student  to  maintain  a B 
average  for  retention  by  the  graduate  school.  No  grade  below  C was 
counted  in  twenty-six  schools,  below  D in  four,  and  below  B in  one. 

Initiation  of  Candidacy 

All  sixty-six  schools  required  the  student  to  have  been  admitted  to 
the  graduate  school  before  candidacy  could  be  Initiated. 

Forty-four  schools  required  the  initiation  for  candidacy  to  the 
master’s  degree  within  a specified  nuniber  of  graduate  credits  earned  in 
residence,  upon  admission  to  full  graduate  status,  upon  approval  of  cer- 
tain plans  or  procedures  followed,  or  after  a sufficient  lapse  of  time 
in  which  judgments  of  student  work  could  be  made. 

Seventeen  schools  on  the  quarter  basis  allowed  initiation  of  the 
petition  upon  completion  of  graduate  credit  or  time  interval:  one  school 
set  the  credits  at  twenty-four,  four  at  fifteen,  four  at  twelve,  one  at 
eight,  and  one  at  six.  Two  schools  gave  an  interval  in  credits  for  the 
initiation  period— one  used  six  to  twelve  credits,  the  other  nine  to  fif- 
teen. One  allowed  initiation  upon  completion  of  one-half  the  work  re- 
quired and  one  upon  completion  of  one-third  of  the  work.  One  needed  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  elapsed  so  that  the  quality  of  the  work  could 
be  judged,  and  one  allowed  initiation  of  the  petition  to  candidacy  upon 
admission  of  the  student  to  full  graduate  status. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  schools  on  the  semester  basis,  seventeen  allowed 
initiation  of  the  petition  upon  completion  of  graduate  credit:  two  set 
the  credits  at  sixteen,  three  at  fifteen,  six  at  twelve,  one  at  ten,  one 
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at  eight,  and  one  at  six.  Two  used  an  interval  in  credits  for  the  initia- 
tion period  of  twelve  to  eighteen.  One  school  allowed  initiation  upon 
completion  of  one-half  the  work.  Pour  allowed  initiation  upon  admission 
to  full  graduate  status,  two  if  the  student  had  done  satisfactory  work  in 
the  first  half  of  the  first  semester  of  graduate  work,  one  upon  demonstra- 
tion of  the  student’s  ability  to  do  graduate  work,  one  upon  approval  of 
the  plan  of  study,  one  upon  passage  of  the  preliminary  examination  and  ap- 
proval of  the  thesis  problem,  and  one  would  allow  the  student  to  petition 
for  candidacy  only  after  a suitable  period  of  time  had  elapsed  in  which  to 
formulate  judgment  of  the  student’s  work  and  program. 

Two  schools  allowed  initiation  of  the  petition  not  prior  to  the  first 
semester  nor  later  than  the  final  half-semester  in  which  the  degree  was  to 
be  granted.  Thirteen  required  initiation  of  the  petition  prior  to  the 
term  in  which  the  degree  was  to  be  awarded.  Three  permitted  initiation 
of  the  petition  within  three  to  four  months  of  graduation,  while  two  did 
not  allow  the  initiation  to  be  started  until  the  student  had  reached  the 
final  term  of  residence. 

The  petition  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  show  departmental  ap- 
proval in  thirty  schools,  the  advisor’s  approval  in  twenty  schools,  and 
approval  by  the  graduate  dean  in  ten  schools. 

Forty-nine  of  the  schools  appointed  an  advisor  and/or  advisory  com- 
mittee early  in  the  student’s  progress  toward  candidacy. 

Additional  Requirements 

Adequate  and  acceptable  undergraduate  preparation  in  the  major  and/or 
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minor  was  required  by  fifty-two  schools  before  the  student  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy. 

Fifty-two,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  sixty-six  schools,  required  a plan 
of  work  or  program  of  study  with  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  student » s ad- 
visor specified  by  forty-three.  Approval  by  the  graduate  dean  was  also 
required  by  ten  of  the  forty-three. 

Thirty-six  collages  or  universities  reserved  the  right  to  require  ad- 
ditional or  supplementary  course  work. 

The  student  must  have  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  graduate-level 
work  in  forty-six  schools;  while  thirty-seven  institutions  asked  that  he 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  pursue  independent  study  and  research. 

A statement  of  the  thesis  problem  and  the  plan  of  procedure  for  com- 
pleting it  were  required  by  fifty- four  of  the  schools  before  they  admitted 
the  student  to  candidacy.  Likewise,  an  outline  for  papers  or  projects  or 
a first  paper  presented  in  lieu  of  a thesis  must  also  have  been  approved 
in  forty-five  of  the  schools  before  the  student  could  be  admitted. 

Competence  in  the  use  of  the  library  was  required  by  only  one  school. 
Satisfactory  ability  in  the  use  (oral  and  written)  of  the  English  language 
was  demanded  by  eleven  of  the  colleges  car  universities. 

Only  eight  institutions  insisted  on  the  student’s  being  physically 
fit.  Nine,  however,  were  concerned  with  the  student’s  personality  and 
character  traits. 

A satisfactory  score  on  a qualifying  test  was  required  by  twenty- 
seven  schools,  three  others  said  the  student  may  be  asked  to  take  the 
examination.  Of  these  twenty-seven  schools,  ten  required  the  Graduate 
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Record  Examination,  one  said  the  student  may  be  asked  to  take  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination,  and  only  one  required  the  student  to  take  the  National 
Teacher  Examination  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy. 

All  deficiencies  and  prerequisites  must  have  been  removed  in  thirty- 
five  institutions,  and  twenty-six  required  all  department  and  college  re- 
quirements had  to  be  fulfilled  before  admission  to  candidacy  could  be 
granted. 

Teaching  experience  was  required  by  seven  schools;  five  required  one 
year,  one  two  years,  and  one  three  years.  Sixteen  asked  the  student  to 
present  a teaching  credential  or  certificate  as  evidence  of  competence  in 
teaching. 

Summary 

An  analysis  of  sixty-six  college  catalogs  revealed  the  purposes  of  the 
graduate  school,  practices  of  admission  to  the  graduate  school,  practices 
of  admission  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree,  general  requirements  for 
the  degree,  and  techniques  used  for  selection  and  retention  of  graduate 
students. 

Purposes.— Two  purposes  of  graduate  work  were  found  to  exist — im- 
provement of  classroom  teaching  and  the  development  of  research  re- 
search workers. 

Admission  to  Graduate  School 

The  bachelor’s  degree,  transcripts  of  collegiate  work,  and  an  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  the  graduate  school  were  universal  requirements. 

There  were  three  categories  for  admission — full  status,  provisional 


status,  and  non-degree  status* 

J 

Full  status,— In  general,  a B average  in  undergraduate  work  was  a 
common  requirement  for  admission  to  the  graduate  school  on  full  status. 
Likewise,  the  basic  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  major  field  must 
have  been  satisfactory. 

A preliminary  or  comprehensive  examination  was  a frequent  requirement. 

Approval  of  the  department  and  the  graduate  dean  was  also  a general 
requisite  for  admission. 

Appointment  of  an  advisor  and/or  an  advisory  committee  was  frequent- 
ly recommended. 

Teaching  experience  and/or  a teaching  certificate  were  used  as  ad- 
mission and  selection  aids. 

Provisional  status . — A large  number  of  colleges  provided  for  admis- 
sion of  students  on  provisional  status.  Most  frequent  causes  for  place- 
ment of  a student  in  this  category  were  deficient  basic  preparation  for 
the  degree,  and  graduation  from  a non-accredited  college  or  university. 
Procedures  for  changing  to  full  status  were  provided  by  several  schools. 

Hon-degree  status.— Students  in  this  category  were  allowed  to  register 
for  any  course  for  which  they  held  the  prerequisites.  Several  colleges 
indicated  that  they  were  not  obligated  to  accept  the  credit  toward  a 
degree. 

Admission  not  Authorised 

Few  institutions  stated  causes  for  not  admitting  a student.  Bases 
for  refusal  to  admit  a student  were  low  grade  average  and  graduation  from 


a non-accredited  school 
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Admission  to  Candidacy  for  Degree 

Admission  to  the  graduate  school  and  admission  to  candidacy  far  an 
advanced  degree  were  designated  as  two  definite  procedures  in  a student’s 
progress. 

A formal  petition  of  candidacy  was  a general  requirement  of  the 
sixty-six  colleges  in  the  survey.  A grade  average  of  B was  a universal 
requirement  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  for  retention  by  the  graduate 
school. 

Initiation  of  candidacy.— Admission  to  the  graduate  school  preceded 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  advanced  degree  in  all  sixty-six  colleges 
and  universities.  Procedures  for  Initiating  the  petition  for  candidacy 
centered  around  a specific  number  of  credits  earned  in  graduate  work 
and/or  residence  on  campus  for  a specified  time. 

Approval  of  the  student  and  his  plan  of  work  by  the  department  and 
the  graduate  dean  were  common  practices  for  selection  and  admission  to 
candidacy. 

Additional  requirements . —Adequate  undergraduate  preparation  was  a 
regular  requirement  for  admission  to  candidacy.  Other  requirements  in- 
cluded a plan  of  work,  a demonstration  of  ability  to  do  graduate -level 
work,  a statement  of  a thesis  problem  or  an  outline  of  term  papers  or 
projects,  competence  in  the  use  of  the  library,  satisfactory  usage  of  the 
English  language,  removal  of  all  deficiencies,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
all  college  requirements. 

Teaching  experience  and/or  a teaching  certificate  were  listed  as 
prerequisites  to  candidacy  by  about  one-third  of  the  schools,  A satis- 


factory  score  oa  a qualifying  test  was  required  by  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
master's  degree. 

The  material  presented  in  Chapter  III  from  an  analysis  of  college 
catalog  statements  has  shown  the  nature  and  existence  of  techniques  for 
selection  of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts  education.  The  fol- 
lowing chapter.  Chapter  IV,  will  present  the  more  significant  data 
secured  through  a questionnaire  sent  to  heads  of  industrial  arts  de- 
partments and  to  deans  or  directors  of  graduate  schools  in  the  sixty- 
six  schools  offering  graduate  work  in  industrial  arts  education. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SURVEY  OF  TECHNIQUES  FOR  SELECTION  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION,  1953 

In  this  chapter  the  more  significant  data  obtained  from  a ques- 
tionnaire1 survey  of  current  practices  in  admitting,  appraising,  select- 
ing and  guiding  graduate  students  are  presented.  The  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  heads  of  departments  of  industrial  arts  and  to  graduate  deans  in 
sixty-six  institutions  which  offered  graduate  work  in  industrial  arts 
education.  The  list  was  compiled  from  Yearbook  I of  the  American  Council 

2 -3 

on  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education.  The  institutions  represented^ 
were  classified  in  four  groups  composed  of  twenty-eight  teacher  education 
colleges,  seventeen  land  grant  colleges,  seventeen  state  universities, 
and  four  private  and  municipal  universities.  Useable  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  fifty-six  heads  of  departments  and  from  thirty-nine  deans 
or  directors  of  graduate  schools. 

Number  of  Students  Enrolled  a3  Candidates 
for  the  Master 1 s Degree 

In  answer  to  the  request  to  indicate  the  number  of  students  enrolled, 
on  full  and  part-time  bases,  as  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in  in- 
dustrial arts  education  for  the  year  1952-53,  useable  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  fifty-one  institutions.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  number  of 

1 

See  Appendix  A. 

2 

Williams  and  Meyer,  Inventory  Analysis  of  Industrial  Arts  Teacher 
Education  Facilities,  Personnel  and  Programs  (l952). 

3 

See  Appendix  B. 
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students  enrolled  was  619  in  fourteen  state  universities , 434  in  twenty- 
one  teacher-education  colleges,  358  in  thirteen  land -grant  colleges,  and 
336  in  three  private  and  municipal  universities . A total  of  1747  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  master’s  degree  in  industrial 
arts  education  in  the  fifty-one  responding  institutions,  553  as  full- 
time students  and  1194  as  part-time. 

Mumber  of  Students  Enrolled  as  Graduate  Students 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  give  the  number  of  students  enrolled, 
on  full  and  part-time  bases,  for  graduate  study  in  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion for  the  year  1952-1953.  The  forty-five  replies  received  were  tabu- 
lated in  Table  2.  There  were  913  enrolled  in  graduate  study  in  eighteen 
teacher -education  colleges,  466  in  thirteen  state  universities,  269  in 
eleven  land-grant  colleges,  and  4 00  in  three  private  and  municipal  uni- 
versities. A total  of  2c48  students  were  enrolled  for  graduate  study  in 
the  forty-five  responding  institutions,  683  as  full-time  students,  and 
1365  as  part-time. 

Degrees  Granted 

The  degrees  most  commonly  granted  to  students  majoring  in  industrial 
arts  education,  as  listed  in  Table  3,  stated  in  the  order  of  their  fre-  ' 
quency,  were  Master  of  Education  by  twenty-three,  or  4l  per  cent  of  the 
fifty-six  schools;  Master  of  Arts  by  twenty,  or  36  per  cent;  Master  of 
Science  by  twenty,  or  36  per  cent;  Master  of  Science  in  Education  by 
nine,  or  16  per  cent;  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  by  six,  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  schools.  The  Master  of  Education  was  the  sole  degree 
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TABUS  1 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  ENROLLMENT  OF  FULL  AND  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 
AS  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1952-53  IB  THE  INSTITUTIONS 
RESPONDING  TO  SECTION  II  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Type  of  School 

Number  of 

Students 

Teacher- 

Education 

Land- Grant 

University 

Private  & 

Municipal 

Full  Part 
Time  Time 

Full  Part 
Time  Time 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

0 

5 1 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

- 9 

11  6 

7 6 

9 

5 

1 

0 

10 

- 24 

4 5 

2 3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

25 

- 49 

0 4 

1 1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

50 

- 74 

0 1 

0 2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

75 

- 99 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

- 149 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

- 174 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Numbers 

Enrolled 

101  333 

173  185 

180 

439 

99 

237 

Total  enroll- 
ment, full 
and  part  time 

434 

358 

619 

336 

Number  of 
Institutions 

21 

13 

14 

3 

TABLE  2 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  ENROLMENT  OP  FULL  AND  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 
FOB.  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1952-53  IN  THE  INSTITUTIONS  RESPONDING  TO  SECTION  II 

OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


; Type  of  School 

Number  of  Teacher-  Private  & 

Students Education  Land-Orant University Municipal 


Full  Part 
Time  Time 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

0 

3 0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

- 9 

5 4 

4 

7 

5 

6 

1 

0 

10 

- 24 

5 5 

1 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

25 

- 1*9 

3 2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

50 

- 74 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

75 

- 99 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

- 149 

0 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

- 199 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

- 225 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Numbers 

Enrolled 

249  664 

153 

116 

174 

292 

107 

293 

Total  enroll- 
ment, full 
and  part  time 

913 

269 

466 

400 

Number  of 
Institutions 

18 

11 

13 

3 

VARIOUS  MASTER'S  DEGREES  GRANTED  STUDENTS  MAJORING  IN  TWrai; 
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of  Induatrial  Arts  Education 


offered  by  six  of  the  fifty-six  schools;  the  Master  of  Arts  was  the  sole 
degree  in  three;  and  the  Master  of  Science  was  the  sole  degree  in  five. 
The  degrees  were  most  often  conferred  by  the  graduate  school. 

Applications 

Fifty-three  of  the  fifty-six  responding  institutions  required 
formal  application  of  each  student  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in 
industrial  arts  education.  The  application  was  made  to  the  Dean  or 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School  in  thirty-seven,  or  65  per  cent  of  the 
schools;  to  the  Registrar  in  eight;  to  the  Head  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Department  in  eight;  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  six;  to  the 
Admissions  Section  of  the  Registrar's  Office  in  four;  and  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School  or  Division  in  three.  The  Director  of  Admissions  received 
the  application  in  two  institutions,  while  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Curriculum  Advisor,  the  Graduate  Council,  and 
the  College  Examiner  were  each  listed  once  as  the  official  to  receive  the 
application. 

The  application  must  have  been  presented  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  in  nineteen  colleges  and  universities,  while  thirty-four  did  not 
make  such  a requirement.  The  time  interval  asked  between  application 
and  registration  for  the  regular  year  and/or  summer  session  was  one 
quarter  by  two  schools,  six  weeks  by  two,  one  month  by  four,  and  by  the 
day  of  registration  in  four.  The  other  schools,  although  asking  a time 
interval,  did  not  define  it* 

Thirty-eight  institutions  admitted  students  who  had  failed  to  make 
application  prior  to  the  date  set;  three  would  not  do  so.  Most  common 
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basis  of  admission  for  those  students  was  provisional,  conditional,  or 
special  in  nineteen  cases;  securing  approval  of  the  graduate  dean  in 
two  cases;  while  two  schools  said  qualified  students  were  admitted  on 
regular  status. 

Prescribed  Undergraduate  Work 

There  were  only  five  schools  making  no  prescription  of  undergradu- 
ate work  offered  for  admission.  Three  were  land- grant  colleges,  one  was 
a teacher-education  college,  and  one  was  a state  university.  Fifty 
institutions  do  make  prescriptions.  Thirty-two  of  the  schools  responded 
to  the  section  of  the  questionnaire  asking  for  distribution  of  prescribed 
course  work  in  subject  areas.  Sixteen  others  made  general  statements 
covering  such  work.  Of  those,  eight  said  the  student  must  have  had  a 
major  in  industrial  arts  or  have  the  equivalent  of  their  own  bachelor 
degree  requirements.  Six  set  no  specific  requirement  other  than  a mini- 
mum amount  of  credit  in  industrial  arts  courses— suggested  amounts  were 
ten  in  theory  course  work  and  twenty  in  shop  courses.  One  required  a 
year  of  teaching  experience,  and  one,  evidence  of  certification  to  teach 
industrial  arts. 

Wide  variation  in  the  number  of  credits  in  industrial  arts  was 
found.  The  range  extended  from  aero  semester  credits  to  sixty  quarter 
credits  required  in  Industrial  Arts  Theory.  The  median  was  15.3  credits 
in  thirteen  schools  on  the  quarter  system  and  7.2  credits  in  twenty- one 
on  the  semester  system.  Table  4.  Wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  credit 
prescribed  in  Shop  Practice  also  existed.  One  school  prescribed  four 
quarter  credits,  another  sixty;  one  prescribed  ten  semester  credits. 
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another  forty-six.  The  median  number  was  31*9  quarter  credits  in  Shop 
Practice  in  fifteen  schools,  and  33*1  semester  credits  in  twenty-one 
schools. 

Closer  agreement  existed  in  the  prescription  for  foundation  courses 
in  education.  Credit  required  for  Principles  of  Education  ranged  from 
two  in  one  school  to  sixteen  at  the  other  extreme.  However,  the  spread 
in  between  those  two  schools  was  not  so  wide.  The  median  number  found 
for  nine  schools  was  3*2  quarter  credits,  and  for  twelve  others  it  was 
2.7  semester  credits. 

The  schools  were  in  accord  on  the  number  of  prescribed  credits  in 
History  of  Education,  General  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  and 
Methods  and  Observation  of  Teaching.  The  median  number  of  credits 
prescribed  in  History  of  Education  was  5*9  quarter  credits  in  twelve 
schools,  and  2.7  semester  credits  in  thirteen;  for  General  Psychology 
it  was  6.0  quarter  credits  in  thirteen  schools  and  2.7  semester  credits 
in  twelve;  for  Educational  Psychology,  4.6  quarter  credits  in  eleven 
schools  and  4.3  semester  credits  in  fifteen;  and  for  Methods  and  Observa- 
tion of  Teaching  it  was  5*0  quarter  credits  in  eleven  schools  and  2.7 
semester  credits  in  thirteen. 

There  was  a wide  spread  in  the  amount  of  credit  required  in  Student 
Teaching.  As  few  as  5*0  quarter  credits  were  required  in  one  school, 
while  another  required  27  quarter  credits.  Schools  on  the  semester 
basis  also  showed  a wide  spread,  two  schools  requiring  only  3*0  credits 
each  and  one,  15  credits.  The  median  number  of  credits  required  in  Stu- 
dent Teaching  was  12.5  quarter  credits  for  thirteen  schools,  and  6.3 
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seme 8 ter  credits  for  seventeen  schools. 

Requirements  in  General  Education  also  showed  wide  variation  in 
amount  of  credit  required.  In  Physical  Science  the  range  was  from  6.0 
to  2$  quarter  credits,  and  4.0  to  17  semester  credits.  The  median  was 
11,8  quarter  credits  for  eleven  schools  and  9,3  semester  credits  for 
twelve.  The  range  in  Language-Arts  extended  from  9*0  to  30  quarter 
credits,  and  from  3*0  to  21  semester  credits,  A median  amount  was  14,5 
quarter  credits  in  twelve  schools  and  8.5  semester  credits  in  fourteen. 
Biological  Science  requirement  showed  a somewhat  less  spread,  from  3.0 
to  18  quarter  credits,  and  only  from  3.0  to  6.0  credits  in  schools  on 
the  semester  basis.  The  median  number  required  was  6.7  quarter  credits 
for  twelve  and  5,3  semester  credits  for  eleven  schools.  The  wide  vari- 
ation in  credit  requirements  again  appeared  in  the  required  number  of 
credits  in  Social  Science,  when  one  school  required  8.0  quarter  credits, 
another  24.  In  schools  on  the  semester  basis  the  spread  was  from  9.0 
credits  to  24.  The  median  number  of  credits  required  for  Social  Science 
was  15.3  quarter  credits  in  thirteen  schools  and  18.5  semester  credits 
in  thirteen. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "If  the  student  is  a graduate  of  an  ac- 
credited institution  and  holds  an  approved  degree  do  you  check  his 
transcript  for  the  subject  matter  above?"  forty-eight  of  the  institu- 
tions stated  they  would  do  so,  five  would  not,  and  three  made  no  reply. 

Admissions 

Admissions  to  graduate  study  in  industrial  arts  education  were 
passed  upon  by  a graduate  group  committee  in  fifteen  of  the  fifty-six 
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TABLE  4 

MEDIAN  NUMBER  OF  CREDITS  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  WORK  PRESCRIBED 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION  IN  32  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES,  1953 


r-  .-t, - 

Quarter 

Semester 

Subject  Area 

Replies 

Required 

Credit 

(Median) 

Replies 

Required 

Credit 

(Median) 

Industrial  Arts 

Theory 

13 

15*3 

21 

7.2 

Shop  Practice 

' 15 

31*9 

21 

33.1 

Education 

Principles  of  Education 

9 

3.2 

12 

2.7 

History  of  Education 

12 

5.9 

13 

2.7 

General  Psychology 

13 

6.0 

12 

2.7 

Educational  Psychology 

11 

4.6 

15 

M 

Methods  and  Observation 

of  Teaching 

11 

5.0 

13 

2.7 

Strident  Teaching 

13 

12.5 

17 

6.3 

Philosophy  of  Education 

5 

2.5 

5 

2.9 

General  Education 

Physical  Science 

11 

11.8 

12 

9.3 

Language-Arts 

12 

14.5 

14 

8.5 

Biological  Science 

12 

6.7 

11 

5.3 

Social  Science 

13 

15.3 

13 

18.5 

Philosophy 

1 

4.0 

3 

3*o 

institutions  replying  to  Part  IV  of  the  questionnaire.  One  of  the  fif- 
teen also  referred  the  application  for  admission  to  a committee  from  the 
department.  Thirteen  delegated  the  responsibility  to  one  individual  with 
recourse  to  a committee,  two  of  those  also  referred  the  application  to 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Arts,  and  one  to  a graduate  group  committee. 
Twelve  divided  the  responsibility  between  two  individuals,  the  head  of 
the  department  and  the  dean  or  director  of  the  graduate  school.  Seven 
schools  assigned  the  responsibility  to  one  individual;  however,  two  of 
those  asked  a graduate  group  committee  and  one  asked  a committee  from 
the  major  department  to  assist.  Only  six  schools  entrusted  the  responsi- 
bility to  a committee  from  the  major  department,  and  in  two  of  those  a 
graduate  group  committee  assisted  in  passing  Judgment.  Two  assigned  the 
task  to  a committee  on  admissions,  and  one  assigned  the  task  to  the 
registrar  and  the  head  of  the  department. 

Honor -point  Average  Heeded 

The  heads  of  departments  of  industrial  arts  were  asked  to  indicate 
on  one  of  two  scales,  labeled  X and  Y,  the  honor-point  average  that  must 
have  been  attained  for  (a)  admission  to  full  graduate  standing  with  no 
conditions,  (b)  admission  on  probation  or  provisional  status, and  (c)  the 
point  below  which  the  applicant  was  not  admitted  to  graduate  study. 

Scale  X allotted  a grade  of  A four  points;  B,  three  points;  C,  two  points; 
and  D,  one  point.  Scale  Y allotted  a grade  of  A three  points;  B,  two;  and 
C,  one. 

For  admission  to  graduate  standing  with  no  conditions,  of  the  forty- 
one  schools  reporting  on  Scale  X,  one  said  a student  must  have  attained 
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a 3.5  point  average  (above  B),  tveaty-eight  asked  for  a 3,  or  B,  average; 
five  said  2.5,  or  between  C and  B;  and  six  said  a 2.0,  or  C,  must  have 
been  attained.  Bight  schools  indicated  their  requirement  on  Scale  Y. 

Of  these,  one  required  a 3 point,  or  A,  average;  one  a 2.5  (between  B 
and  A),  and  six  required  a 2.0,  or  B. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  request,  the  point  average  that 
must  have  been  attained  for  admission  on  probation  or  provisional  status, 
fifteen  schools  using  Scale  X said  a 2.5  average  (between  C and  b)  was 
asked;  eleven  said  a 2.0,  or  C;  and  one  said  1.5  (between  C and  D).  One 
school  using  Scale  Y said  a 2.5  average  (between  B and  A)  was  necessary, 
and  four  said  1.5  (between  C and  B)  was  needed. 

Answering  the  request  to  indicate  the  point  below  which  the  ap- 
plicant was  not  admitted,  one  school,  using  Scale  X,  gave  2.5  (between  C 
and  B);  seven  named  2.0,  or  C;  eleven  said  1.5  (between  D and  C);  and  one 
placed  the  point  at  which  admission  was  denied  at  1.0,  or  D.  One  school, 
using  Scale  Y,  located  the  non-admission  point  at  2.0,  or  B;  one  at  1.5 
(between  C and  B);  and  four  at  1.0,  or  C. 

One  school  said  they  had  no  set  requirements  as  suggested  in  the  pat- 
tern above,  but  the  student  to  be  admitted  must  have  graduated.  One 
other  said  each  individual’s  credentials  were  considered  upon  their 
merit. 

Thirty-eight  institutions  furnished  replies  to  the  request  to  indi- 
cate the  honor-point  average  a student  must  have  attained  in  undergradu- 
ate work  in  the  major  field  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master’s 
degree.  Nine  indicated  in  terms  of  Scale  X that  a 3.0,  or  B,  must  be 
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attained;  one  a 2.8;  three,  a 2.7;  one,  a 2.6;  six,  a 2.5— all  between 
C and  B;  ten  said  2.0,  or  C;  and  one  said  1,5  was  the  undergraduate  honor* 
point  average  to  be  attained  in  the  major  fieia.  For  those  institutions 
who  Indicated  the  point  on  Scale  I,  one  selected  2,75  (between  B and  A); 
five  indicated  2*0,  or  B;  and  one  set  1.5,  or  below  B,  as  the  honor- 
point  score  needed. 

Thirty-five  institutions  said  they  determined  the  honor-point 
average  on  all  grades  for  all  four  years  of  undergraduate  work,  six 
found  the  honor-point  average  on  all  grades  for  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  five  used  grades  in  the  major  for  all  four  years,  two  based  it 
on  all  grades  for  the  senior  year  only,  and  one  on  grades  in  the  major 
for  senior  year  only. 

Dispositions  of  Applications 
(Specific  Cases) 

A total  Of  forty-seven  institutions  did  not  admit  graduates  of 
accredited  colleges  as  candidates  for  the  master’s  degree  with  a major 
in  industrial  arts  education  who  had  not  had  previous  work  in  industrial 
arts  education,  while  seven  would  admit  such  students.  Four  of  the 
seven  institutions  were  land-grant  colleges,  two  were  state  universities, 
and  one  was  a private  university. 

Questions  five  to  twelve  of  Part  IV  of  the  questionnaire  were  de- 
signed to  set  up  type  cases  which  illustrated  various  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  graduate  school.  Heads  of  departments 
of  industrial  arts  education  and  graduate  deans  or  directors  or  super- 
visors of  graduate  studies  were  asked  to  check  the  dispositions  they 
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would  make  of  such  applications.  The  two  groups  of  administrators 
were  in  complete  accord  on  the  dispositions  made  in  their  respective 
schools. 

Table  5 shows  that  only  one  of  the  dispositions  was  used  by  at 
least  one -half  of  the  institutions.  A proportionate  and  rather  uniform 
spread  among  the  types  of  institutions  is  noted.  Twenty-eight  admitted 
the  student  to  a program  of  graduate  work  but  would  allow  him  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  an  undergraduate  course  while  also  enrolled  in  gradu- 
ate courses;  twelve  permitted  the  student  to  enter  without  question  to 
full  graduate  standing  with  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  master’s 
degree;  nine  stated  the  student  must  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their 
institution  before  he  might  enter  upon  graduate  work;  eight  allowed  the 
student  to  enter  on  probation  for  the  first  term,  and  then,  if  his  work 
were  satisfactory,  he  need  not  remove  the  deficiencies  and  might  enter 
a graduate  program  with  the  minimum  requirement.  Seven  permitted  the 
student  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  another  institution  before  enter- 
ing their  school.  Five  let  the  student  remove  the  deficiency  by  enroll- 
ing in  a graduate  course  in  the  deficient  subject,  the  course  credit  to 
be  allowed  in  a graduate  program.  Only  three  granted  the  privilege  of 
removing  the  deficiency  by  a speciui  examination. 

More  than  half  of  the  institutions  indicated.  Table  6,  one  dispo- 
sition of  the  application  of  the  graduate  of  a non-accredited  institu- 
tion whose  transcript,  however,  showed  satisfactory  scholarship  and  a 
satisfactory  program  of  undergraduate  work.  The  spread  among  the  insti- 
tutions selecting  the  disposition  was  proport ionately  uniform.  Thirty- 
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four  admitted  him  on  probation  and  if  his  work  met  the  required  mini- 
mum grade  of  B or  better  he  might  apply  for  candidacy  to  the  master’s 
degree*  Fourteen  said  he  must  secure  a bachelor’s  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited institution  before  he  would  be  granted  permission  to  enter* 

Four  stated  if  he  were  admitted  at  all  be  must  become  a candidate  for 
the  bachelor’s  degree  in  their  institution,  while  four  refused  to  ad- 
mit him.  One  said  be  must  make  a satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  before  he  would  be  admitted,  and  one  admitted  him 
to  a program  of  graduate  studies  but  he  might  not  become  a candidate 
for  a master’s  degree. 

The  responding  institutions  were  again  quite  uniform  in  their 
practice  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  application  of  a gradu- 
ate of  an  accredited  institution  which  does  not  grant  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  industrial  arts.  The  student  presented  a transcript  showing 
he  had  a satisfactory  distribution  of  ’undergraduate  work  and  satisfac- 
tory scholarship.  Table  7 shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  twenty-six 
responding  institutions  allowed  the  student  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
either  in  their  own  institution  or  in  an  approved  institution,  and  be- 
come a candidate  for  the  master’s  degree  without  receiving  a second 
bachelor’s  degree.  Twelve  required  him  to  establish  a major  in  indus- 
trial arts  in  their  institution  but  the  student  need  not  become  a 
candidate  for  a bachelor’s  degree.  Ten  permitted  him  to  enter  on  proba- 
tion, and  if  he  did  satisfactory  work,  a portion  or  all  of  the  deficiency 
might  be  waived.  The  student  must  have  established  a minor  for  five 
institutions,  but  need  not  become  a candidate  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
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Two  required  the  student  to  become  a candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
If  admitted,  while  two  refused  admission. 

In  forty-two  institutions  graduates  of  approved  professional  schools 
of  engineering  were  not  admitted  to  full  graduate  standing  as  candidates 
for  the  master's  degree  with  a major  in  industrial  arts  education  by 
virtue  of  their  professional  degree.  Table  8.  Eleven  schools  admitted 
them.  Twenty  colleges  or  universities  required  them  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies and  establish  a major  in  industrial  arts,  while  fourteen  required  a 
minor.  Six  stated  the  student  must  earn  the  bachelor's  degree  in  indus- 
trial arts  education  before  being  admitted  to  graduate  work  as  a candi- 
date for  the  master's  degree.  Five  allowed  him  to  do  graduate  work  but 
did  not  permit  him  to  become  a candidate  for  the  master's  degree  in  in- 
dustrial arts  education. 

That  the  institutions  were  almost  equally  divided  in  their  prac- 
tices of  admitting  graduates  of  accredited  institutions  with  only  a minor 
in  Industrial  arts  education  to  full  graduate  standing  as  candidates  for 
a master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts  education  is  shown  in  Table  9. 
Twenty-five  said  their  practice  was  not  to  admit  such  applicants.  Of  the 
latter,  twelve  indicated  the  applicant  must  establish  a major  in  indus- 
trial arts  education  in  their  institution  if  admitted;  thirteen  admitted 
the  student  to  a program  of  graduate  studies  with  a deficiency  depend- 
ing on  the  individual  transcript. 

Only  two  affirmative  answers  were  received  from  the  fifty-three 
institutions  responding  to  the  question  concerning  agreement  among  the 
institutions  of  their  state  or  region  relative  to  policies  governing 
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admission  of  students  to  graduate  work  in  industrial  arts  education. 
Neither  cited  specific  references  concerning  such  agreements. 


Techniques  for  Selection  and  Guidance 
as  Rated  by  Heads  of  Departments 

Part  V of  the  questionnaire  contained  a list  of  suggested  tech- 
niques for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts 
education.  The  heads  of  departments  of  industrial  arts  and  the  deans  or 
directors  of  graduate  schools,  or  the  supervisors  of  graduate  studies, 
were  asked  to  do  two  things:  first,  they  were  asked  to  rank  each  tech- 

nique as  (1)  most  efficient,  (2)  fairly  efficient,  (3)  least  efficient, 
and  (4)  valueless  as  a determinant  for  (A)  admission  to  a program  of  gradu- 
ate study,  (B)  admission  to  candidacy  for  a master's  degree  in  industrial 
arts  education  with  thesis,  and  (c)  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
without  thesis.  The  second  thing  the  heads  and  deans  were  asked  to  do 
was  to  indicate  those  techniques  they  were  now  using  as  determinants  for 
admission  status,  selection,  and/or  guidance  of  graduate  students  in  in- 
dustrial arts  education. 

The  list  of  suggested  techniques  was  divided  into  five  parts  to 
indicate  an  avenue  of  approach  for  ranking  each  technique.  Evidence  of 
adequate  basic  preparation,  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program, 
contacts  with  university  personnel,  personal  factors,  and  evidence  of 
teaching  ability  were  titles  of  the  five  subdivisions. 

Admission  to  Program  of  Graduate  Study 

Tables  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  1^  show  the  rank  of  each  technique  as  a 
determinant  for  admission  to  a program  of  graduate  study  given  it  by  the 
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heads  of  the  industrial  arts  departments  in  Column  A of  the  questionnaire . 
The  tables  also  indicate  whether  or  not  the  technique  was  used  by  the  de- 
partment heads  as  a determinant  for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate 
students  in  industrial  arts  education. 

Evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation.— The  techniques  rated  most 
efficient.  Table  10,  for  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  basic  preparation 
of  an  applicant  were  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee,  by  twenty-four 
heads  or  58  per  cent  of  the  forty-one  checking  this  technique;  a preliminary 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  of  major  department,  by  seventeen  or 
44  per  cent  of  the  thirty -nine  checking  it;  and  a subject  matter  examination 
given  by  their  faculty  by  fifteen  heads  of  departments,  or  35  per  cent  of 
the  forty-one  checking  it.  Those  three  techniques  were  also  used  most 
frequently  in  schools  reporting  their  use;  seven  used  the  evaluation  by 
an  advisory  committee , three  used  a preliminary  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  the  major  field,  and  three  vised  a subject  matter  examination  as 
techniques  for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students. 

Techniques  ranked  fairly  efficient  were,  in  order  of  frequency,  a 
test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage, 
by  twenty-five  heads  or  6l  per  cent  of  those  rating  it— two  of  the  in- 
stitutions used  this  technique  for  selection  and  guidance;  twenty-one 
heads,  or  51  per  cent  of  those  checking  it,  said  a subject  matter  exami- 
nation given  by  their  faculty— four  institutions  used  it;  twenty  heads, 
or  52  per  cent  of  the  thirty-eight  checkers,  said  a cooperative  compre- 
hension test  was  fairly  efficient— only  two  of  those  institutions  made 
vise  of  the  technique  aa  a determinant. 
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Techniques  considered  least  efficient  were  tests  covering  natural 
science,  by  sixteen  heads  or  44  per  cent  of  the  thirty-six  who  replied; 
tests  covering  social  science  and  a test  to  measure  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate word  meanings  were  each  rated  as  least  efficient  by  fourteen, 
or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  heads  who  replied.  None  of  the  three  tech- 
niques were  used  by  any  school  which  replied  to  this  section  of  the 
questionnaire. 

Those  ranked  valueless  by  heads  of  departments  were  tests  covering 
social  science,  by  twelve,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  thirty-six  checking 
it;  tests  covering  natural  science  by  eleven,  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
thirty-six  raters;  and  contemporary  world  affairs  tests  by  ten,  or  28 
per  cent  of  the  thirty-five  who  checked  it.  A single  technique,  tests 
covering  natural  science  was  used  by  only  one  school  and  that  school 
ranked  it  as  valueless. 

Evidence. of  ability  to  complete  the  program.— Two  techniques. 

Table  11,  graduate  grade  average  and  undergraduate  grade  average,  were 
ranked  most  efficient.  Twenty-seven  heads,  or  77  per  cent  of  the  thirty- 
five  who  rated  it,  gave  graduate  grade  average  that  ranking — seven  used 
the  technique  in  their  selection  process.  Nineteen,  or  44  per  cent  of 
forty-three  raters,  said  the  same  concerning  undergraduate  grade  average, 
and  seven  of  than  also  used  it. 

Three  techniques  were  ranked  as  fairly  efficient  by  twenty  or  more 
of  the  heads.  Twenty-one,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  forty-three  who  ranked 
it,  gave  undergraduate  grade  average  that  score,  five  of  those  also  made 
use  of  the  technique.  T-.enty-one , or  60  per  cent  of  thirty -eight  rating 
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it,  agreed  intelligence  or  psychological  examination  given  by  your  faculty 
was  fairly  efficient;  only  one  used  it,  however,  ®ie  Graduate  Record 
Examination  was  the  third  ranking  technique  in  the  fairly  efficient  cate- 
gory in  the  opinion  of  twenty,  or  55  per  cent  of  the  thirty-six  checking 
this  item;  only  one,  again,  made  use  of  it. 

Other  techniques  rated  fairly  efficient  by  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
heads  were  testimonials  concerning  scholarship  by  fourteen,  two  were  users; 
a written  qualifying  examination  for  fourteen,  with  three  users;  a pre- 
liminary comprehensive  examination  in  general  education  by  fifteen  with 
only  one  who  used  it;  and  the  Rational  Teacher  Examination  by  sixteen, 
again  with  only  one  user,  A proposed  program  of  study  submitted  by  the 
candidate  was  likewise  placed  in  this  fairly  efficient  category  by 
twelve,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  thirty-six  who  marked  this  technique;  two 
were  users  of  it  as  a determinant  for  selection  and  guidance. 

Seven  of  the  techniques  in  this  group  were  ranked  as  least  efficient 
by  from  eleven  to  seventeen  heads  of  departments.  The  techniques  were 
written  qualifying  examinations,  by  eleven;  Hiller  Analogies  Test,  by 
twelve;  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  general  education  by 
twelve— one  a user;  a proposed  program  of  study  submitted  by  the  candi- 
date, by  thirteen  with  one  a user;  testimonials  concerning  scholarship, 
by  sixteen  heads,  but  used  by  none;  and  an  oral  qualifying  examination 
was  deemed  least  efficient  by  seventeen  heads,  none  of  whom  were  users  of 
the  technique  as  a determinant . 

Qaly  two  of  the  techniques  were  judged  to  be  valueless  for  selection 
and  guidance  by  more  than  four  persons.  Eight  said  a teat  of  ability  to 
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recognize  logical  fallacies  was  useless,  while  seven  said  the  same  of  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Contacts  with  university  personnel. — Contacts  with  university 
personnel > Table  12,  were  rated  higher  as  efficient  techniques  for  deter* 
mining  admission  to  a graduate  program  of  study  and  were  also  in  more 
frequent  use  than  any  other  group  of  techniques  suggested. 

The  departmental  recommendation  to  the  graduate  school  was  rated 
most  efficient  by  twenty-five,  or  62  per  cent  of  the  forty  heads  who 
checked  this  technique;  eight  of  than  also  used  it.  A rating  of  compe- 
tence by  staff  members  who  know  the  student  personally  received  the  same 
number  of  checks,  twenty-five,  or  6l  per  cent  from  among  forty-one  heads; 
seven  were  users  of  the  technique.  Departmental  acceptance  also  rated 
high,  twenty-four,  or  58  per  cent  of  forty-one  raters,  classified  it  as 
most  efficient,  with  eight  using  it*  Interview  with  staff  members  re- 
ceived the  most  efficient  rank  from  twenty,  or  52  per  cent  of  the  thirty- 
eight  who  checked  this  item;  six  were  also  users  of  it.  The  recommended 
average  number  for  interviews  with  staff  members  was  three. 

A personal  interview  with  the  admissions  official  or  officials  was 
next  with  sixteen  heads,  or  41  per  cent  of  thirty-nine,  ranking  it  most 
efficient;  five  also  used  it  as  a determinant.  An  evaluation  by  the 
Graduate  Council  or  Committee  was  rated  as  most  efficient  by  ten  of 
the  heads;  two  were  users.  These  last  two  techniques,  however,  also 
were  classed  as  lea_t  efficient  by  twelve  and  thirteen  of  the  heads 
respectively. 

Techniques  falling  in  the  second  rank  of  fairly  efficient  were  rat- 
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ing  of  competence  by  staff  members , placed  there  by  sixteen  heads,  three 
of  whom  were  using  it;  departmental  acceptance,  by  sixteen  heads,  with 
one  a user  of  the  technique;  departmental  recommendation  to  the  graduate 
school,  by  fifteen  heads,  three  being  users;  interview  with  staff  mem- 
bers, by  fifteen  heads,  with  one  a user.  An  evaluation  by  the  Graduate 
Council  or  Committee  was  classed  as  a fairly  efficient  technique  by 
thirteen  heads,  and  one  was  using  it.  A personal  interview  with  the 
admissions  official  or  officials  was  rated  only  fairly  efficient  by 
nine  heads,  none  of  whom  were  using  it  as  a determinant  for  admission, 
selection,  or  guidance  purposes. 

Personal  factors.— Five  techniques  under  the  heading  of  personal 
factors,  rated  most  efficient  by  approximately  one -third  of  the  heads  of 
departments  who  checked  the  items,  were  also  rated  fairly  efficient  by  a 
third,  and  least  efficient  by  approximately  a third  of  the  checkers,  as 

shown  in  Table  13 . 

✓ 

An  experience  record  form  received  fourteen  checks  for  most  ef- 
ficient, fourteen  for  fairly  efficient,  and  ten  for  least  efficient;  two 
used  the  technique;  no  one  checked  it  as  valueless.  A certificate  of 
good  health  received  thirteen  checks  for  most,  eleven  for  fairly,  and 
nine  for  least  efficient;  four  used  it;  while  only  four  said  it  had  no 
value  as  a determinant.  A physical  examination  received  thirteen  checks 
for  most,  twelve  for  fairly,  and  six  for  least  efficient;  three  were 
users,  while  four  others  said  it  was  valueless.  Testimonials  concerning 
character  received  eleven  checkB  for  most  efficient,  twelve  for  fairly 
efficient,  six  made  use  of  the  technique,  while  four  said  it  had  no  value. 
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An  interest  test  was  held  most  efficient  by  eleven,  with  one  user  of  it 
as  a determinant;  fourteen  said  it  was  fairly  efficient,  and  eleven  said 
it  was  a least  efficient  technique;  only  one  said  it  had  no  value.  There 
was  a noticeable  uniformity  in  the  numbers  of  heads  who  indicated  that 
the  techniques  under  personal  factors  had  some  value  as  determinants. 
There  was  also  rather  uniform  number  of  department  heads  who  indicated 
these  were  least  efficient  or  valueless  as  techniques  of  selection. 

Evidence  of  teaching  ability. —The  techniques  listed  under  evidence 
of  teaching  ability  were  most  often  placed  in  the  two  higher  rankings— 
most  efficient  and  fairly  efficient.  Table  14.  Advancement  in  profession 
was  ranked  as  most  efficient  by  twenty-two,  or  6l  per  cent  of  the  thirty- 
six  heads  who  checked  this  item;  two  made  use  of  the  technique.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  heads,  or  55  per  cent  of  the  thirty-eight  who  checked  -the  tech- 
nique, testimonials  concerning  teaching  experience,  rated  it  as  most  ef- 
ficient; four  said  they  used  it  as  a determinant.  Testimonials  concern- 
ing general  fitness  for  teaching  was  third  In  frequency  of  placement  in 
the  most  efficient  rank.  Seventeen  heads,  three  of  wton  used  it  as  a 
determinant,  placed  it  thus. 

length  of  time  on  each  teaching  job  was  rated  a fairly  efficient 
technique  by  eighteen,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  thirty-tnree  checkers.  The 
other  four  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  teaching  ability  were 
rated  fairly  efficient  by  about  one-third  of  the  group.  Thirteen  heads 
of  departments  said  a state  certificate  to  teach  industrial  arts  was 
least  efficient.  Three  of  the  techniques  were  rated  as  valueless  by  three 
or  fewer  of  those  expressing  an  opinion. 
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TABLE  13— Continued 
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Admission  to  Candidacy  for  Master's 
Degree  with  Thesis 

When  the  techniques  for  selection  and  guidance  were  evaluated  in 
Column  B of  the  questionnaire  as  determinants  for  admission  to  candidacy 
for  the  master's  degree  with  thesis,  only  slight  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  ranking  and  use  occurred. 

Evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation . --Four  techniques  suggested 
as  determinants  of  evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation  for  candidacy 
with  thesis  received  almost  double  the  number  of  placements  in  the  rank 
of  most  efficient  given  the  other  seven.  Table  15.  An  evaluation  by  an 
advisory  committee  received  that  rank  from  twenty-six,  or  60  per  cent  of 
the  forty-three  who  checked  the  item;  seven  of  the  twenty-six  used  the 
technique.  A preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  of  the 
major  department  was  next  with  sixteen,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  forty  heads 
who  rated  it;  two  said  they  also  used  it.  A test  to  determine  an  ade- 
quate grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage  and  a subject  matter 
examination  given  by  your  faculty  each  received  the  placement  from  eleven 
heads.  Three  indicated  they  used  the  former  and  only  one  said  he  used 
the  latter  technique. 

Banked  as  fairly  efficient  were  a subject  matter  examination  given 
by  your  faculty,  by  twenty-one  heads  of  departments,  or  52  per  cent  of 
the  forty  who  rated  it;  four  reported  they  used  it.  A test  to  determine 
an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage  was  checked  as 
fairly  efficient  by  twenty-one,  or  60  per  emit  of  those  rating  it;  two 
also  used  the  technique.  Twenty,  or  55  per  cent  of  the  thirty-six  who 
checked  cooperative  comprehension  test,  rated  it  as  fairly  efficient; 
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one  used  it.  A preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  of 
major  department  was  given  the  same  rank  by  seventeen,  or  4l  per  cent 
of  the  heads  who  rated  the  item;  three  of  the  seventeen  used  it  as  a 
determinant.  Four  techniques,  cooperative  comprehension  test,  con- 
temporary world  affairs  test,  tests  covering  natural  science,  and 
tests  covering  social  science,  were  rated  as  least  efficient  or  value- 
less by  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  heads  of  departments  who  rated 
those  items. 

Evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program.-- Three-fourths  of  the 
forty-one  heads  of  departments  said  the  graduate  grade  average  was  a 
most  efficient  technique  for  determining  evidence  of  ability  to  complete 
the  program;  nine  said  they  used  it  for  the  purpose.  Table  16.  It  was 
ranked  as  fairly  efficient  by  ten,  only  one  said  it  was  least  efficient, 
and  none  rated  it  as  valueless.  The  ranking  on  the  technique,  undergradu- 
ate grade  average,  gave  it  twice  as  many  second  place,  or  fairly  efficient, 
ratings  as  first  place,  or  most  efficient.  A written  qualifying  examina- 
tion and  an  oral  qualifying  examination  also  were  placed  in  either  the 
first  or  second  rank  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  heads;  each  was  used 
by  six  and  four  heads  respectively.  The  National  Teacher  Examination 
and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  ratings  were  about  equally  divided 
between  most  and  fairly  efficient,  and  least  efficient  and  valueless. 

The  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  a proposed  program  of  study  submitted  by 
the  candidate  were  rated  least  efficient  to  valueless  by  four  times  as 
many  as  rated  them  fairly  efficient  and  most  efficient. 


TECHNIQUES  FOR  SELECTION  AMD  GUIDANCE  WHICH  SHOW  EVIDENCE  OF  ADEQUATE  BASIC  FREPARATK 
OF  STUDENTS  SEEKING  ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  MASTER’S  DEGREE  HI  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION  WITH  THESIS  AS  RATED  BY  HEADS  CF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
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TABLE  16 — Continued 
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Contacts  with  university  personnel.— Techniques  listed  under  the 
category,  contacts  with  university  personnel,  were  rated  highly  by  more 
heads  of  departments  than  most  others  suggested.  Table  17 . Departmental 
recommendation  to  the  graduate  school,  rating  of  competence  by  staff  mem* 
bers  who  know  the  student  personally,  departmental  acceptance,  inter- 
views with  staff  members,  all  were  placed  in  the  ranks  of  most  efficient 
and  fairly  efficient  by  one-half  to  three -fourths  of  the  heads  who  had 
rated  them.  The  four  techniques  were  also  used  by  about  one-fourth  of 
the  heads* 

Personal  interviews  with  the  admissions  official  or  officials,  and 
an  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council  or  Committee  were  rated  as  most  ef- 
ficient or  fairly  efficient  by  about  one-half  of  those  supplying  ratings, 
the  other  half  said  they  were  least  efficient. 

Personal  factors.—  Few  rated  the  techniques  listed  under  personal 
factors  as  most  efficient  techniques  for  determining  the  selection  and 
guidance  of  graduate  Students . Only  two,  an  experience  record  form  and 
a certificate  of  good  health,  were  ranked  that  high,  by  ten  of  the  heads. 
Ihere  was  about  an  equal  division  between  the  numbers  of  heads  ranking 
techniques  as  fairly  efficient  and  least  efficient  except  when  consider- 
ing the  three  items,  time  since  last  school  attendance,  time  since  bac- 
calaureate waa  conferred,  and  emotional  adjustment  needs  test.  These 
were  classed  as  least  efficient  or  valueless  by  about  one-half  of  the 
raters. 

Evidence  of  teaching  ability.— About  two-thirds  of  the  department 
heads  ranked  four  of  the  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  teaching 
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Ten  did  not  respond  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire.  Two  replies  were  not  useable 
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ability  in  the  upper  two  categories— most  efficient  and  fairly  effi- 
cient, Table  19 • The  techniques  were  testimonials  concerning  general 
fitness  for  teaching,  advancement  in  profession,  testimonials  concern- 
ing teaching  experience,  and  length  of  time  on  teaching  Job.  About  one- 
third  said  a state  certificate  to  teach  industrial  arts  and  testimonials 
concerning  general  fitness  for  teaching  were  least  efficient.  All  five 
of  the  techniques  were  being  used  by  from  one  to  five  department  heads. 

Admission  to  Candidacy  for  the 
Degree  without  Thesis 

Heads  of  departments  of  industrial  arts  were  asked  to  rank,  in 
Column  C of  the  questionnaire,  each  of  the  suggested  techniques  as  a 
determinant  for  the  admission,  selection  and/or  guidance  of  graduate 
students  seeking  candidacy  for  a master's  degree  in  industrial  arts 
education  without  the  requirement  of  writing  a thesis.  Tables  20,  21, 
22,  23,  and  24  show  the  rank  given  and  whether  or  not  the  rater  was  also 
a user  of  the  technique  as  a determinant.  A comparison  of  the  rankings 
and  numbers  of  users  of  the  suggested  techniques,  as  shown  in  Tables 
15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  shows  that  the  same  techniques  were  given  the 
same  rank  for  the  two  purposes  by  an  almost  identical  number  of  heads. 

A variation  of  but  one  in  many  cases,  and  rarely  more  than  two  in  others 
may  be  observed.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  when  numbers  of  users 
are  considered. 

Evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation.— Three  techniques.  Table  20, 
were  given  a rank  of  most  efficient  as  determinants  for  evidence  of  ade- 
quate basic  preparation  by  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  those  rating  than. 
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The  techniques  in  order  of  frequency  were  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory 
comnittee , a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the  major  field, 
and  a subject  matter  examination  given  by  the  faculty.  Ranked  as  fairly 
efficient  by  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  were  a test  to 
determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage,  a sub- 
ject matter  examination,  a cooperative  comprehension  test,  a preliminary 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  major  field,  and  a test  to  measure  the 
ability  to  discriminate  word  meanings. 

Rated  as  least  efficient  by  from  one -fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
heads  were  a test  to  measure  the  ability  to  discriminate  word  meanings, 
a contemporary  world  affairs  test,  tests  covering  social  sciences,  and 
tests  covering  natural  science.  The  latter  three  were  also  rated  as 
valueless  by  about  one-third  of  the  respondents  who  rated  them. 

Techniques  most  frequently  used  and  also  rated  as  most  efficient 
or  fairly  so  were  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee,  by  nine;  a 
preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the  major  field,  by  five;  and 
a test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English 
usage  by  four. 

Evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program.  — Hhe  graduate  grade 
average,  as  shown  by  Table  21,  was  ranked  a most  efficient  technique 
for  establishing  evidence  of  the  student’s  ability  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram by  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  group  who  rated  it.  Undergradu- 
ate grade  average,  an  oral  qualifying  examination,  and  a written  quali- 
fying examination  were  also  rated  most  efficient  by  about  one-third  of 
the  heads  who  expressed  an  opinion.  The  four  techniques  were  also  most 
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often  in  use  for  selection  purposes. 

An  intelligence  test,  the  undergraduate  grade  overage,  a written 
qualifying  examination,  and  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in 
general  education  were  classed  as  fairly  efficient  by  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  heads  of  departments.  They  were  closely  followed  by  testi- 
monials concerning  scholarship,  oral  qualifying  examination.  Graduate 
Record  Examination  and  National  Teacher  Examination.  A small  number, 
from  one  to  three  persons,  said  they  were  using  each  of  those  tech- 
niques in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  degree  without  thesis. 

Techniques  rated  least  efficient,  by  one-third  to  one -half  of  the 
checkers,  were  the  National  Teacher  Examination,  preliminary  comprehen- 
sive examination  in  general  education,  a proposed  program  of  study,  a 
test  of  ability  to  recognise  logical  fallacies,  and  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test. 

One -fourth  of  those  who  rated  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  the 
test  of  ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies  placed  them  under  the 
valueless  rating.  None,  however,  were  using  either  technique. 

Contacts  with  university  personnel.— Five  of  the  six  techniques  sug- 
gested under  the  heading  of  contacts  with  university  personnel.  Table  22, 
were  rated  most  efficient  by  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  department 
heads.  Only  one,  an  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council,  was  scored  most 
efficient  by  as  few  as  one-sixth  of  the  men. 

Interviews  with  staff  members,  an  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council, 
and  a rating  of  competence  by  staff  members,  were  classed  as  fairly  ef- 
ficient by  about  one-half  of  the  raters. 
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Only  two  techniques,  an  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council  & 
personal  interview  with  the  admissions  official,  were  rated  least  ef- 
ficient by  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  department  heads. 

Few  said  any  of  the  techniques  were  valueless  as  determinants  of 
admission,  selection  or  guidance  of  candidates  for  the  degree  without 
thesis. 

A consistently  higher  number  of  users  was  shown  for  the  first  five 
techniques  listed  in  this  table  than  for  any  other  group.  The  sixth,  an 
evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council,  was  used  by  only  two  persons. 

Personal  factors.-- The  heads  of  departments,  in  general,  tended  to 
rank  the  techniques  in  the  personal  factors  group  on  a middle-of-the-road 
line.  Table  23.  About  as  many  rated  a technique  as  valueless  as  rated  it 
most  efficient;  and,  again,  about  as  many  rated  a technique  as  least 
efficient  as  rated  it  fairly  efficient  as  a determinant  for  admission, 
selection  and  guidance  of  the  student  seeking  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
master's  degree  without  thesis.  All  of  the  techniques  except  two  were 
being  used  by  from  one  to  four  individuals.  The  two  not  used  were  a 
personality  test  and  an  interview  with  a psychiatrist. 

Techniques  considered  as  valueless  or  least  efficient  as  determinants 
by  one -half  or  more  of  the  raters  who  checked  the  items  were  age  of 
candidate,  time  since  last  school  attendance,  time  since  baccalaureate 
was  conferred,  an  emotional  adjustment  needs  test,  an  autobiography, 
an  interview  with  a psychiatrist. 

Evidence  of  teaching  ability.-- Three  techniques,  listed  in  the  group 
under  evidence  of  teaching  ability,  which  were  ranked  as  most  efficient. 
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Table  2b,  were  advancement  in  profession,  testimonials  concerning  teach- 
ing experience,  and  testimonials  concerning  general  fitness  for  teaching. 
From  one-fourth  to  one-half  said  each  technique  was  fairly  efficient. 

■ t- 

Two  techniques  rated  least  efficient  by  one -third  of  the  raters 
were  a state  certificate  to  teach  and  testimonials  concerning  general 
fitness  for  teaching.  From  one  to  three  department  heads  said  they  made 
use  of  some  technique  in  this  group. 

Few  said  the  techniques  were  valueless  as  determinants  for  admis- 
sion, selection  and  guidance  of  students  as  candidates  for  a master's 
degree  without  thesis. 

Techniques  for  Selection  and  Guidance 
as  Rated  by  Graduate  Dean's 

Part  V of  the  questionnaire,  dealing  with  techniques  for  selection 
and  guidance  of  graduate  students,  was  submitted  to  the  deans  or  direc- 
tors of  graduate  schools,  directors  of  graduate  study,  or  to  other 
designated  persons  in  charge  of  admissions  and  other  procedures  in  the 
graduate  student's  progress  toward  a degree  or  goal. 

As  previously  stated,  the  graduate  deans  were  asked  to  rank  each 
technique  as  (1)  most  efficient,  (2)  fairly  efficient,  (3)  least  ef- 
ficient, and  ( k ) valueless  as  a determinant  for  (A)  admission  to  a 
program  of  graduate  study,  (B)  admission  to  candidacy  for  a master's 
degree  in  industrial  arts  education  with  thesis,  and  (c)  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  without  thesis.  The  second  thing  they  were 
asked  to  do  was  to  indicate  those  techniques  they  were  now  iming  as 
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determinants  for  admission  status,  selection,  and/or  guidance  of  graduate 
students  in  industrial  arts  education. 

Admission  to  F-Ograa  of  Graduate  Stud:/ 

The  rank  of  each  technique  as  a determinant  for  admission  to  a 
program  of  graduate  study.  Column  A of  the  questionnaire,  as  given  it 
by  the  graduate  deans  is  shown  in  Tables  25  to  29,  inclusive.  The  tables 
also  show  whether  or  not  the  technique  was  used  by  the  deans  as  a deter- 
minant for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts 
education. 

Evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation. --More  than  one-half  of  the 
deans  who  responded,  T^ble  25,  ranked  the  technique,  an  evaluation  by 
an  advisory  coiaaittee,  as  most  efficient;  one  third  said  it  -was  fairly 
efficient;  none  said  it  was  valueless  as  a determinant.  One -fourth 
use  of  the  technique.  One-fourth  said  a preliminary  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  the  major  field  was  a most  efficient  technique;  twelve,  or 
about  one-half,  thought  it  was  fairly  efficient. 

Ranked  as  fairly  efficient  techniques,  in  order  of  frequency,  were  a 
test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage, 
a subject  matter  examination  given  by  the  faculty,  a test  to  measure 
nullity  to  discriminate  word  meanings,  a preliminary  comprehensive  exami- 
nation in  the  major  field,  a cooperative  comprehension  test,  a test  cover- 
ing natural  science,  and  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee. 

About  one-fourth  said  each  of  the  following  were  valueless  as 
determinants:  tests  covering  social  science,  a contemporary  world  af- 
fairs test,  and  tests  covering  natural  science. 
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Techniques  most  often  used  were  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, by  eight;  a subject  matter  examination  given  by  the  facility, 
by  six;  end  a cooperative  comprehension  test,  by  four. 

Evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program. --Two  techniques. 

Table  26,  graduate  grade  average  and  undergraduate  grade  average,  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  most  efficient  from  two  to  six  times  as  often  as 
any  of  the  other  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  ability  to  com- 
plete the  program.  The  two  were  also  used  more  than  twice  as  often  as 
any  other  technique  listed. 

From  one -half  to  two -thirds  of  the  deans  checking  the  items  rated 
a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  general  education,  an  Intel- 
ligence  or  psychological  examination,  undergraduate  grade  average,  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination,  and  written  qualifying  examination  as  fairly  ef- 
ficient techniques  for  the  purposes  stated. 

Two  techniques  rated  as  least  efficient  by  eleven,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  checkers,  were  testimonials  concerning  scholarship— used 
by  three,  and  an  oral  qualifying  examination. 

(Xily  two  techniques,  a proposed  program  of  study  and  a test  of 
ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies , were  rated  valueless,  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  deans  who  marked  them.  However,  about  as  many  deans  also 
rated  the  two  techniques  in  each  of  the  other  three  ranks — least  effi- 
cient, fairly  efficient,  and  roost  efficient.  There  were  few  users  of 
the  two;  three  used  the  former  and  none  used  the  latter  technique. 

Techniques  in  this  group  used  most  often  were  undergraduate  grade 
average,  by  nineteen;  graduate  grade  average,  by  twelve;  testimonials 
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Six  did  not  respond  to  this  part  of  the 
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concerning  scholarship,  by  nine;  and  Miller  Analogies  Test,  by  six. 

Contacts  with  university  personnel. — Only  one  technique,  Table  27, 
an  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council  or  Committee,  was  classed  as  most 
efficient  by  fewer  than  one-third  to  three  fourths  of  the  deans  who  rated 
the  techniques  listed  under  contacts  with  university  personnel.  It  was, 
however,  classed  as  fairly  efficient  by  ten  of  the  raters  and,  again,  it 
was  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  another  ten,  and  five  others  of  a 
total  of  twenty -eight  checkers  said  it  was  valueless.  Three  were  users 
and  they  had  rated  it  highly. 

The  technique,  personal  interview  with  the  admissions  official  or 
officials,  was  rated  least  efficient  by  one-fourth  of  the  deans.  How- 
ever, it,  too,  was  rated  fairly  efficient  by  ten  and  most  efficient  by 
eleven.  There  were  twelve  users  among  the  thirty-two  ranking  the  tech- 
nique. 

Prom  nine  to  fourteen,  one-fourth  to  one-half,  were  using  the  first 
five  techniques  listed  in  the  table. 

Personal  factors « — Two  techniques  listed  under  personal  factors  as 
shown  in  Table  28,  an  experience  record  form  and  a physical  examination, 
were  rated  as  most  efficient  by  one-fourth  or  more  of  those  who  rated 
them.  They  were  also  ranked  as  either  fairly  efficient  or  least  effi- 
cient by  an  equal  number.  Only  three  and  four  persons  respectively  said 
they  used  each  technique. 

Five  techniques  were  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  tbe  deans  who  rated  them.  Those  techniques  were  testimonials 
concerning  character,  time  since  baccalaureate  was  conferred,  time  since 
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Four  did  not  respond  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire 
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last  school  attendance,  an  evaluation  of  social  abilities  of  the  candi- 
date, and  an  autobiography. 

Two  techniques,  age  of  candidate  and  an  interview  with  a psychi- 
atrist, were  said  to  be  valueless  by  ten  and  nine  of  the  checkers.  None 
of  those  checkers  were  users. 

Techniques  under  personal  factors  were  used  by  few  of  the  adminis- 
trators. Four  were  used  by  four  each;  three  by  three  each;  one  by  two; 
two  by  one  each;  and  three  were  not  used  by  any  of  the  persons  who 
checked  the  items  listed. 

Evidence  of  teaching  ability. --The  deans  most  frequently  placed  the 
techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  teaching  ability  in  the  fairly  ef- 
ficient category.  Table  29*  Two  were  classed  by  one-third  of  the  group 
as  most  efficient.  They  were  advancement  in  profession  and  testimonials 
concerning  scholarship. 

One  technique,  a state  certificate  to  teach  industrial  arts,  re- 
ceived about  an  equal  number  of  placements  for  most  efficient,  fairly 
efficient,  and  least  efficient. 

About  one-third  of  those  rating  the  techniques  in  this  group  made 
use  of  each  technique. 

Admission  to  Candidacy  for 
Master 1 s Degree  with  Thesis 

The  graduate  deans  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  techniques  as  determi- 
nants for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts 
education  with  thesis  in  Column  B of  the  questionnaire.  In  general,  they 
were  very  much  in  accord  with  the  evaluations  given  by  heads  of  depart- 
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meats  of  industrial  arts  education. 

Evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation.— Four  techniques  listed 
under  evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation  most  frequently  Judged 
most  efficient  by  the  heads  of  departments  were  likewise  Judged  by 
the  deans.  The  four  techniques.  Table  30,  were,  in  order  of  frequency, 
an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee,  a subject  matter  examination 
given  by  your  facility,  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
major  field,  and  a test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  English  usage. 

About  one -half  of  the  deans  who  checked  the  items  said  a test  to 
determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage,  a 
test  to  measure  the  ability  to  discriminate  word  meanings,  a subject 
matter  examination  given  by  your  faculty,  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory 
committee,  a cooperative  comprehension  examination,  and  a preliminary 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  major  field  were  fairly  efficient  as 
determinants  for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students  seeking 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  with  thesis. 

Three  techniques  more  often  ranked  valueless  or  least  efficient 
were  a contemporary  world  affairs  test,  tests  covering  social  science, 
and  tests  covering  natural  science.  None  of  these  were  used  by  those 
checking  them. 

An  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee  was  used  by  fourteen  of 
the  thirty  who  checked  it,  followed  by  a subject  matter  examination 
used  by  seven  of  thirty  checkers,  and  a preliminary  examination  in  the 
major  field  by  five  out  of  the  twenty-six  who  checked  that  item. 
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Evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program.— .The  graduate  grade 
average,  a technique  listed  under  the  heading  of  evidence  of  ability 
to  complete  the  program,  was  judged  most  efficient  as  a determinant 
for  selection  and  guidance  by  twenty-four  out  of  thirty  deans,  as 
shown  in  Table  31.  Eleven  of  twenty-seven  also  ranked  the  undergradu- 
ate grade  average  as  a most  efficient  technique.  The  two  techniques 
were  also  used  more  often  than  others  listed — sixteen  out  of  thirty 
used  the  former  and  ten  out  of  twenty-seven  used  the  latter. 

A written  qualifying  examination  was  fairly  efficient  according 
to  fifteen  of  twenty-five  deans.  Also  considered  fairly  efficient  by 
nearly  one-half  of  those  who  checked  the  items  were  testimonials  con- 
cerning scholarship,  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
major  field,  the  undergraduate  grade  average,  an  intelligence  or 
psychological  examination  given  by  your  faculty,  and  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination. 

Ranked  as  least  efficient  by  ten  out  of  twenty -six  who  rated  it 
was  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  one  was  a user.  As  many  ranked 
the  National  Teacher  Examination  least  efficient  and  valueless  as 
ranged  it  fairly  efficient  and  most  efficient.  Hone  of  those  express- 
ing an  opinion  were  users  of  the  examination. 

Few  said  the  techniques  were  valueless  as  determinants  for  selec- 
tion and  guidance  of  graduate  students  seeking  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a master’s  degree  with  thesis. 

Only  two  of  the  techniques  listed  in  this  group,  the  national 
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Teacher  Examination  and  a test  of  ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies, 
were  not  used  by  any  of  the  raters.  Used  by  from  one -fourth  to  one -half 
of  the  raters  were  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the  major 
field,  a written  qualifying  examination,  testimonials  concerning  scholar- 
ship, a proposed  program  of  study  submitted  by  the  candidate,  the  under- 
graduate grade  average,  and  the  graduate  grade  average. 

Contacts  with  university  personnel.— The  graduate  deans,  like  the 
department  heads,  rated  the  techniques  listed  under  contacts  with  uni- 
versity personnel  in  the  two  upper  classifications,  most  efficient  and 
fairly  efficient.  Table  32.  Five  techniques— rating  of  competence  by 
staff  members  who  know  him,  departmental  recommendation  to  the  Graduate 
Council,  departmental  acceptance,  interviews  with  staff  members,  and 
personal  interview  with  admissions  official  or  officials — were  placed  in 
the  ranks  of  most  efficient  and  fairly  efficient  by  two -thirds  or  more 
of  those  rating  thorn. 

Only  two  techniques  were  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  more  than 
two  of  the  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  raters. 

Four  of  the  techniques  were  being  used  by  from  nine  to  ten  of  the 
deans.  Only  one,  a proposed  program  of  study  submitted  by  the  candidate, 
was  used  by  fewer  than  nine;  it  was  used  by  five. 

Personal  factors.— The  techniques  under  the  classifications, 
personal  factors,  were  more  often  ranked  as  fairly  efficient  and  least 
efficient  as  determinants  for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students 
seeking  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master’s  degree  with  thesis  than 
otherwise,  as  shown  in  Table  33*  Only  one,  an  experience  record  form. 
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was  rated  as  most  efficient  by  as  many  as  one -third  of  the  raters. 

When  considering  total  numbers  of  ratings  given  the  items,  all 
except  two  would  have  received  more  ratings  as  least  efficient  or  value- 
less than  as  fairly  efficient  or  most  efficient.  One,  a personality 
test,  had  an  equal  number  of  ratings  of  least  efficient  and  valueless 
aifti  as  laix'ly  efficient  and  most  effxcient.  She  other  was  nr)  experi- 
ence record  form,  the  high  ranking  technique  in  the  group. 

Three  "considered  valueless  by  one -fourth  to  one-half  of  those 
checking  -them  were  an  interview  with  a psychiatrist,  age  of  candidate, 
and  an  emotional  adjustment  needs  test. 

Pew  of  the  techniques  were  used  by  the  deans  as  determinants,  two 
were  used  by  three  each,  five  by  two  each,  one  by  one  person,  while  five 
were  not  used  by  any  of  the  deans. 

Lyidence  oi  teaching  abxiity . —Techniques  grouped  under  evidence 
of  teaching  ability  were  most  frequently  classed  as  fairly  efficient 
for  the  purpose  of  selection  and  guidance  of  students  seeking  candidacy 
for  the  master’s  degree  with  thesis.  In  this  category,  as  shown  by 
Table  34,  are  the  techniques  testimonials  concerning  general  fitness 
for  teaching,  length  of  time  on  teaching  job,  testimonials  concerning 
teaching  experience,  and  advancement  in  profession. 

More  than  one-half  of  those  ranking  the  item  said  a state  certifi- 
cate to  teach  industrial  arts  was  least  efficient  as  a determinant  for 
selection  and  guidance  of  students  seeking  candidacy  for  the  master’s 
degree  with  thesis. 

All  five  techniques  were  being  used  as  determinants  by  from  three  to 
five  of  the  deans. 
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Admission  to  Candidacy  for 
the  Decree  without  Thesis 

The  graduate  deans  were  asked,  as  were  the  heads  of  departments  of 
industrial  arts,  to  rank  in  Column  C of  Part  V of  the  questionnaire  each 
of  the  suggested  techniques  as  a determinant  in  the  selection  and  guid- 
ance of  candidates  for  a master’s  degree  without  the  requirement  of  writ- 
ing a thesis.  Tables  35  to  39#  inclusive,  show  the  rani;  given  and 
whether  or  not  the  rater  was  also  a user  of  the  technique  as  a determinant. 
There  was  but  little  difference  noticeable  in  the  rankings  and  numbers  of 
users  of  the  techniques  when  compared  with  the  same  ranks  and  numbers 
shown  in  Tables  30  to  3^»  inclusive,  relative  to  the  master's  degree  with 
thesis. 

Evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation.-- The  techniques,  an  evalua- 
tion by  an  advisory  committee,  a subject  matter  examination  given  by 
your  faculty,  and  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the  major 
field,  were  ranked  as  most  efficient  by  one-third  to  one-half  or  more  of 
the  deans,  as  shown  in  Table  35*  Those  techniques  were  also  the  most 
frequently  used  of  any  listed  in  this  group.  They  were  also  the  only 
ones  to  receive  the  ranking  of  most  efficient  and  to  be  used  by  deans 
as  determinants. 

lUted  as  fairly  efficient,  in  order  of  frequency,  were  a test  to 
determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage,  a sub- 
ject matter  examination  given  by  your  facility,  a test  to  measure  the 
ability  to  discriminate  word  meanings,  a cooperative  comprehension  test, 
an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee , and  a preliminary  comprehensive 
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examination  in  the  major  field. 

Three  checked  as  valueless  by  one-third  to  one-half  of  those  rating 
them  were  the  techniques  tests  covering  natural  science,  a contemporary 
world  affairs  test,  and  tests  covering  social  science.  Hone  of  the  three 
were  used  as  determinants  by  the  deans. 

Evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program. — All  of  the  twenty  - 
eight  deans , Table  36  > ranked  the  technique,  graduate  grade  average,  in 
the  two  upper  ranks  as  a determinant  of  evidence  of  ability  to  complete 
the  program.  Twenty-two,  or  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  deans,  said 
it  was  most  efficient,  while  the  other  six  said  it  was  a fairly  effi- 
cient technique  for  the  purposes  stated.  The  technique  was  also  fre- 
quently used— twelve  of  the  twenty-eight  using  it. 

About  one -half  of  those  who  checked  the  items  placed  the  following 
as  fairly  efficient  techniques:  undergraduate  grade  average,  a written 
qualifying  examination,  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in 
general  education,  an  intelligence  or  psychological  examination  given 
by  your  facility,  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  and  testimonials  con- 
cerning scholarship.  Each  was  used  as  a determinant  by  from  one  to 
five  of  the  deans. 

Two  techniques,  an  oral  qualifying  examination  and  a proposed 
program  of  study  submitted  by  the  candidate,  were  rated  fairly  efficient 
and  most  efficient  by  about  an  equal  number  of  raters.  Nearly  the  same 
number  said  they  were  least  efficient  techniques. 

Considered  valueless  by  about  one-third  of  those  rating  them  were  a 
test  of  ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies,  the  National  Teacher  Exami- 
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nation,  and  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Contacts  with  university  personnel . —Four  of  the  techniques  listed 
in  the  group,  contacts  with  university  personnel.  Table  37,  were  ranked 
as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  by  more  than  three-fourths  of 
those  rating  than.  The  four  were  rating  of  competence  by  staff  members, 
departmental  recommendation  to  the  Graduate  School,  departmental  ac- 
ceptance, and  interviews  with  staff  members.  Each  of  the  four  tech- 
niques was  used  by  nine  or  ten  of  the  deans  as  a determinant. 

Personal  interview  with  the  admissions  official  or  officials  and  an 
evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council  or  Committee,  the  other  two  tech- 
niques in  the  list,  were  also  rated  fairly  efficient  or  most  efficient 
by  half  or  more  of  the  deans,  but  the  remainder  of  the  deans  rated  them 
as  least  efficient  or  valueless.  Nine  deans,  among  those  who  rated  it 
highly,  made  use  of  the  personal  interview  with  the  admission  official 
or  officials.  Only  four  made  use  of  an  evaluation  by  the  Graduate 
Council  or  Committee,  and  one  of  those  rated  it  least  efficient;  the 
other  three  rated  it  a most  efficient  technique  as  a determinant  for 
selection  and  guidance  of  students  seeking  candidacy  for  the  master* s 
degree  without  thesis. 

Personal  factors.— As  shown  in  Table  38,  the  deans  in  general,  rated 
the  techniques  grouped  as  personal  factors  in  the  lower  classifications, 
least  efficient  and  valueless.  The  techniques  falling  in  these  cate- 
gories were  time  since  baccalaureate  was  conferred,  time  since  last 
school  attendance,  an  autobiography , testimonials  concerning  character, 
a certificate  of  good  health,  an  evaluation  of  social  abilities  of  the 
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candidate,  age  of  candidate,  and  a physical  examination.  There  were  few 
'users  of  these  techniques,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of  three  techniques, 
a user  said  it  was  least  efficient  for  the  purposes  desired.  About  one- 
fourth  of  those  rating  the  techniques  said  all  hut  two  of  them  were 
valueless. 

One  technique  was  the  exception,  an  experience  record  form  was 
classed  as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  by  more  than  one-half  of 
the  deans. 

Evidence  of  teaching  ability.— The  deans  adherred  to  a middle-line 
policy  when  they  ranked  the  techniques  in  the  listing  under  evidence  of 
teaching  ability.  Table  39,  Close  to  one-half  of  those  rating  them  said 
testimonials  concerning  general  fitness  for  teaching,  testimonials  con- 
cerning teaching  experience,  length  of  time  on  each  teaching  job,  and 
advancement  in  profession  were  fairly  efficient  techniques  for  selec- 
tion and  guidance  of  students  seeking  candidacy  for  the  master’s  degree 
without  thesis. 

A state  certificate  to  teach  industrial  arts  and  length  of  time  on 
each  teaching  job  were  rated  least  efficient  by  about  one-third  of  those 
checking  the  techniques. 

Each  technique  was  used  as  a determinant  for  selection  and  guidance 
of  students  by  from  three  to  five  of  the  deans  who  checked  these  items. 

Summary  of  Data 

Data  secured  from  fifty-six  heads  of  departments  of  industrial  arts 
and  from  thirty-nine  graduate  deans  or  directors  were  analyzed  and  com- 
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piled  in  Chapter  IV 


General  info  mat  ion 

Basic  facts  about  the  programs  in  industrial  arts  education  were 
obtained  from  responses  to  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire. 

Students  enrolled . — There  were  1747  students  enrolled  as  candidates 
for  the  master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  education,  619  in  fourteen 
state  universities,  434  in  twenty-one  teacher -education  colleges,  358 
in  thirteen  land -grant  colleges,  and  336  in  private  and  municipal  col- 
leges, participating  in  the  survey. 

Enrolled  as  graduate  students  were  2048  persons,  913  of  whom  were 
enrolled  in  eighteen  teacher  education  colleges,  466  in  thirteen  state 
universities,  269  in  eleven  land -grant  colleges,  and  400  in  the  three 
private  and  municipal  universities. 

Degrees  granted.-- The  degrees  granted  were  given  thirteen  designa- 
tions. The  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Master  of  Science, 
in  order  of  frequency,  were  most  often  granted.  The  degrees  were  most 
often  conferred  by  the  graduate  school. 

Applications 

As  reported  in  Part  III  of  the  questionnaire , an  application  for 
admission  was  a universal  requirement.  The  application  was  most  fre- 
quently received  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  application  must  have  been  presented  prior  to  registration  in 
nineteen  schools.  Thirty-four  did  not  iiake  such  a requirement. 

Thirty -eight  schools  allowed  students  to  enter  on  a provisional 
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status  if  they  had  failed  to  file  an  application  by  the  specified  time. 

Prescription  of  undergraduate  work.— Only  five  schools  made  no 
prescription  of  undergraduate  work.  Wide  variation  in  the  number  of 
credits  prescribed  for  industrial  arts  courses  was  shown*  There  was 
closer  agreement  in  the  prescription  of  foundation  courses  in  educa- 
tion. A wide  spread  in  the  amount  of  credit  required  in  student  teach- 
ing existed. 

Admissions 

Data  concerning  admissions,  gathered  in  Part  IV  of  the  questionnaire, 
indicated  that  a graduate  group  committee  most  often  passed  upon  the  ad- 
missions to  the  graduate  school. 

Most  common  honor-point  average  requested  for  admission  was  a 3,  or 
B average,  in  both  the  major  and  in  grades  covered  by  the  entire  four 
years  of  baccalaureate  work. 

Dispositions  of  applications. — FGrty-seven  institutions  did  not  ad- 
mit as  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  education 
graduates  of  accredited  colleges  who  had  had  no  previous  industrial  arts. 
Most  common  disposition  admitted  the  student  to  a program  of  graduate 
study  with  permission  to  remove  deficiencies  while  also  enrolled  in 
graduate  courses. 

Applicants  from  accredited  institutions  which  do  not  grant  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  industrial  arts  were  most  often  allowed  to 
up  the  deficiencies  by  enrolling  in  courses  for  that  purpose.  A second 
bachelor's  degree  was  not  required  before  the  student  might  petition 
for  candidacy. 
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Graduates  of  approved  professional  schools  of  engineering  were  not 
admitted  in  most  of  the  schools  as  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in 
industrial  arts  education  without  making  up  all  deficiencies  and  estab- 
lishing either  a major  or  minor  in  industrial  arts. 

The  schools  were  about  equally  divided  on  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
plication of  students  who  had  only  a minor  to  industrial  arts.  Those  who 
did  not  admit  them  to  full  standing  most  often  required  the  student  to 
establish  a major  and  make  up  deficiencies. 

There  was  no  "agreement"  in  existence  among  regional  or  state  insti- 
tutions concerning  policies  governing  admission  of  students  to  graduate 
work  in  industrial  arts. 

Techniques  for  Selection  and  Guidance 
as  Rated  by  Heads  of  Departments 

In  Part  V of  the  questionnaire  heads  of  departments  of  industrial 
arts  and  graduate  deans  were  asked  to  rank  suggested  techniques  as  (1) 
most  efficient,  (2)  fairly  efficient,  (3)  least  efficient,  and  {k)  value- 
less as  determinants  for  (A)  admission  to  a program  of  graduate  study, 

(B ) admission  to  candidacy  for  a master's  degree  in  industrial  arts 
education  with  thesis,  and  (C ) admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
without  thesis.  They  were  also  asked  whether  or  not  they  now  used  the 
techniques  as  determinants  for  admission  status,  selection  and/or  guid- 
ance of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts  education. 

Admission  to  a program  of  graduate  study.-- Three  techniques  in  the 
list  under  evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation  were  ranked  as  most 


efficient,  three  as  fairly  efficient,  and  two  as  least  efficient  or 


valueless.  All  except  two  techniques  were  being  used  as  determinants  by 
from  one  to  eight  of  the  department  heads. 

As  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program  two  techniques  were 
classed  as  most  efficient,  six  as  fairly  efficient,  six  as  least  effi- 
cient, and  two  as  valueless.  The  two  techniques  ranked  most  efficient 
were  used  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  heads.  Each  of  the  others,  ex- 
cept one,  was  being  used  by  from  one  to  eight cf  the  heads  of  departments. 

a 

The  five  techniques  in  the  group  entitled  contacts  with  university 
personnel  were  ranked  as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  by  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  raters.  Only  two  were  ranked  as  least  efficient  by  as 
many  as  one-fourth  of  the  heads.  Three  were  said  to  be  valueless,  the 
number  who  gave  them  that  evaluation  being  fewer  than  five  each.  Each 
of  the  techniques  was  used  by  from  three  to  eleven  of  the  checkers. 

Five  of  the  thirteen  techniques  wider  the  title  personal  factors 
were  rated  as  most  efficient  by  as  many  as  one-third.  Eleven  were  rated 
as  either  fairly  efficient  or  least  efficient  by  at  least  one -third  of 
the  heads.  Each  was  rated  a valueless  technique  by  a few.  Ten  of  the 
techniques  were  being  used,  but  by  fewer  than  six  each.  Three  were  not 
being  used  by  any  department  head. 

Three  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  teaching  ability  were 
classed  as  most  efficient  by  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  raters j 
all  five  were  said  to  be  fairly  efficient  by  one-third  to  one -half , and 
only  one  was  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  that  mtny  raters.  Three  were 
rated  as  valueless  by  three  or  fewer  in  each  case.  Each  technique  was 
used  by  from  two  to  six  heads. 
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Admission  to  candidacy  for  a masters  degree  In  Industrial  arts  edu- 
cation with  thesis. — Four  techniques  in  the  category  evidence  of  adequate 
basic  preparation  were  judged  as  most  efficient  as  determinants  by  from 
one -third  to  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  departments.  Seven  were  ranked 
as  fairly  efficient  by  one-third  to  two-thirds.  Five  were  said  to  be 
fairly  efficient  by  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  raters,  while  only  two 
were  ranked  as  valueless  by  not  more  than  one-third  of  those  rating 
them.  Six  of  the  techniques  were  being  used  by  from  two  to  nine  indi- 
viduals and  three  were  not  used  by  any  of  the  department  heads. 

Five  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the 
program  were  said  to  be  most  efficient  by  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of 
the  heads;  ten  were  said  to  be  fairly  efficient,  and  six  were  rated  as 
least  efficient.  Few  thought  the  techniques  were  valueless.  Only  one 
was  not  being  used;  each  of  the  other  twelve  was  being  used  by  from 
three  to  fourteen  of  the  heads  of  departments. 

Under  the  category  contacts  with  university  personnel,  five  tech- 
niques were  ranked  as  most  efficient  by  one -fourth  to  three-fourths  of 
the  group.  All  six  were  said  to  be  fairly  efficient  by  one -fourth  to 
one-half,  and  two  were  classed  as  least  efficient  by  that  number.  Few 
of  the  heads  said  any  were  valueless.  Each  of  the  techniques  was  being 
used  by  three  to  thirteen  persons. 

Only  two  of  the  techniques  under  personal  factors  were  rated  most 
efficient  by  as  many  as  one-fourth  of  the  heads.  Ten  were  ranked  fairly 
efficient  by  about  one-half  of  the  group.  All  thirteen  were  also  ranked 
as  least  efficient  by  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  men.  With  one  excep- 
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tion,  from  two  to  seven  men  said  each  of  the  techniques  was  valueless. 
Few  made  use  of  the  techniques  as  determinants. 

Each  of  the  five  techniques  in  the  group  labeled  evidence  of  teach - 
ing  ability  was  rated  as  fairly  efficient  by  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
the  department  heads.  Three  were  ranked  as  most  efficient  by  one-third 
to  one -half,  and  only  two  were  labeled  least  efficient  by  as  many  as 
one -third.  Each  technique  was  used  by  from  two  to  five  persons. 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  without  thesis.— Heads  of 
departments  were  asked  to  rank,  in  Column  C of  the  questionnaire,  each 
of  the  techniques  as  a determinant  for  the  admission,  selection  and 
guidance  of  graduate  students  seeking  admission  to  candidacy  for  a 
master's  degree  without  the  requirement  of  writing  a thesis. 

One -fourth  to  two -thirds  of  those  rating  items  under  evidence  of 
adequate  basic  preparation  said  two  were  most  efficient,  and  one-third 
to  two-thirds  said  five  items  were  fairly  efficient.  One-fourth  to  one- 
half  oi  the  group  said  five  of  the  items  were  least  efficient,  while  the 
same  number  said  three  of  the  techniques  were  valueless  as  determinants. 
Three  of  the  techniques  were  not  used  by  any  of  the  heads;  each  of  the 
other  six  in  the  list  was  used  by  from  two  to  nine  individuals. 

Four  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the 
grogram  were  said  to  be  most  efficient  by  one -fourth  to  two -thirds  of 
the  raters.  Six  were  classed  as  fairly  efficient  by  the  same  number, 
while  eight  were  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  the  same  number.  Only 
two  were  classed  as  valueless,  by  about  one-fourth.  Two  of  the  tech- 
niques were  being  used  by  about  one-third  of  the  heads. 

Five  techniques  under  contacts  with  university  personnel  were  rated 


most  efficient  by  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  checkers.  About  a third 
gave  four  techniques  a fairly  efficient  rating,  while  only  two  were  said 
to  be  least  efficient  by  the  same  number.  Few  said  the  techniques  were 
valueless.  Each  of  five  was  being  used  by  from  six  to  thirteen  persons. 

Techniques  under  personal  factors  were  most  often  rated  near  the 
center  of  the  curve.  Only  one  was  ranked  most  efficient  by  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  raters.  One-third  of  the  checkers  indicated  that  nine 
of  the  items  were  fairly  efficient,  while  one- third  to  one -half  said 
eleven  items  were  least  efficient  as  determinants.  From  two  to  eight 
individuals  said  each  of  twelve  of  the  techniques  was  valueless.  Few, 
only  one  to  four,  made  use  of  each  technique. 

From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  heads  said  three  techniques  under 
evidence  of  teaching  ability  were  most  efficient.  Pour  were  rated  fairly 
efficient,  and  two  least  efficient  by  the  same  number  of  heads.  Few,  if 
any,  said  the  techniques  were  valueless.  Each  of  the  five  techniques  was 
being  used  by  from  two  to  five  department  heads  as  a determinant  for  ad- 
mission, selection  and  guidance  of  students  seeking  candidacy  to  a mas- 
ter’s degree  without  thesis. 

Techniques  for  Selection  and  Guidance 
As  3ateq  by  Graduate  Deans 

In  Part  V of  the  questionnaire  the  graduate  deans  were  asked  to  rank 
the  suggested,  techniques  and  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  made  use  of 
any  as  a determinant  for  admission  status,  selection  and/or  guidance  of 
graduate  students  in  industrial  arts. 

Admission  to  a program  of  graduate  study. — More  than  one -half  of  the 
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deans  who  rated  the  item  gave  one  technique  under  evidence  of  adequate 
basic  preparation  a most  efficient  ranking*  Six  techniques  were  ranked 
as  fairly  efficient  by  about  one -half  to  three -fourths  of  the  deans. 

Only  one  was  classed  as  least  efficient  by  one-third  of  the  deans.  Only 
two  of  the  techniques  were  in  use  by  about  one -fourth  of  the  deans. 

Two  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the 
program  were  ranked  most  efficient  by  about  one-half  of  the  deans.  Six 
were  said  to  be  fairly  efficient  by  about  one-half,  while  only  two  were 
said  to  be  least  efficient  by  about  the  same  number.  Euch  of  two  tech- 
niques was  used  by  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  deans.  Few  rated  any  of 
the  techniques  as  valueless. 

Of  Idle  five  techniques  listed  under  contacts  with  university  person- 
nel* four  were  ranked  as  most  efficient  by  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  deans.  Five  were  ranked  as  fairly  efficient  by  about  one-third, 
while  only  one  was  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  that  number.  A few 
deans  said  four  techniques  were  valueless  as  determinants.  Five  of  the 
six  techniques  were  each  being  used  by  from  nine  to  twelve  of  the  deans. 

Two  techniques  under  personal  factors  were  ranked  as  most  efficient 
by  one -fourth  to  one -half  of  the  raters;  four  were  ranked  fairly  effi- 
cient, while  five  were  ranked  least  efficient  by  the  same  number.  Only 
one  was  ranked  valueless  by  about  one -third  of  the  group.  No  technique 
was  used  by  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  deans. 

Two  techniques  in  the  list  entitled  evidence  of  teaching  ability 
were  ranked  as  most  efficient  by  about  a third  of  the  deans.  Four  were 
rated  fairly  efficient  by  about  one-half  to  two -thirds.  A few  deans. 
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one  to  four  each,  rated  four  of  the  techniques  as  valueless.  Three  to 
five  deans  made  use  of  each  technique  as  a determinant. 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  with  thesis. --The 
graduate  deans  evaluated  the  techniques  as  determinants  in  this  instance 
in  Column  B of  the  questionnaire.  Four  techniques  listed  under  evidence 
of  adequate  basic  preparation  judged  most  efficient  by  heads  were  also 
judged  most  efficient  by  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  deans.  Six 
were  classed  as  fairly  efficient  by  one -third  to  one-half  of  the  deans. 
Fewer  of  the  deans,  less  than  one -fourth,  ranked  any  one  technique  as 
least  efficient  or  valueless.  Three  of  the  techniques  were  not  used 
by  any  of  the  deans.  Two  to  fourteen  deans  made  use  of  each  of  the  other 
six  listed. 

Two  of  the  techniques  under  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the 
program  were  judged  most  efficient  by  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of 
the  deans.  Six  were  said  to  be  fairly  efficient,  while  one  was  said  to 
be  least  efficient  by  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  men  rating  them.  A 
few  rated  several  of  the  items  as  valueless  for  the  purpose.  Five 
techniques  were  being  used  by  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  deans. 

Three  of  the  techniques  in  the  group  entitled  contacts  with  uni- 
versity personnel  were  said  to  be  most  efficient  by  about  one-half  to 
three -fourths  of  the  deans.  Four  were  said  to  be  fairly  efficient  by 
the  same  number.  Only  two  were  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  one-fourth 
of  those  rating  them.  Not  many  said  the  techniques  had  no  value  as 
determinants.  Each  technique  was  used  by  from  five  to  ten  of  the  deans. 

Only  one  technique  under  personal  factors  was  rated  most  efficient 
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by  about  one-third  of  the  deans.  Two  techniques  were  ranked  as  fairly 
efficient  by  about  one-half,  while  six  items  were  said  to  be  least  ef- 
ficient by  one-third  to  one-half.  One-fourth  of  the  deans  said  at  least 
three  of  the  items  were  valueless.  Five  of  the  techniques  were  not  used 
by  the  deans,  the  others  were  used  by  very  few,  usually  one  or  two  each. 

Techniques  under  evidence  of  teaching  ability  were  most  frequently 
classed  as  fairly  efficient— at  least  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
deans  had  placed  them  there.  One  technique  was  rated  least  efficient 
by  about  one-third.  Not  many  said  the  techniques  had  no  value  as 
determinants.  Each  was  used  by  from  three  to  five  deans. 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  without  thesis.— The  graduate 
deans  were  also  asked  to  rank  in  Column  C of  Part  V of  the  questionnaire 
the  techniques  suggested  as  determinants  for  the  purposes  stated.  The 
closeness  of  rankings  given  the  same  items  in  Columns  B and  C was  noted. 

Three  techniques  under  evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation  were 
ranked  as  most  efficient  by  about  one -third  to  one-half  of  the  deans. 

Four  were  rated  as  fairly  efficient  techniques  by  about  one-half  to 
three  fourths.  Three  were  rated  as  valueless  by  about  one -third  to  one- 
half.  Three  were  not  used  by  the  deems.  The  three  techniques  rated 
most  efficient  were  also  most  frequently  used  by  the  deans  as  determinants. 

One  technique  in  the  list  under  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the 
program  was  ranked  a most  efficient  determinant  by  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  deans.  Six  of  the  techniques  were  rated  as  fairly  ef- 
ficient by  about  one-half.  Three  were  considered  least  efficient  by 
about  one-fourth  of  those  rating  them.  Three  were  considered 
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valueless  by  about  one-fourth*  Two  of  the  techniques  were  used  by  about 
one -half  of  the  deans. 

Four  of  the  techniques  listed  in  the  group,  contacts  with  uni- 
versity personnel,  were  ranked  as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient 
by  about  three -fourths  of  the  deans.  Two  were  ranked  as  least  efficient 
by  about  one -fourth.  Each  technique,  except  one,  was  considered  value- 
less by  from  one  to  four  men.  Each  of  the  techniques  was  used  by  from 
four  to  ten  deans. 

The  deans,  in  general,  classed  the  techniques  listed  under  personal 
factors  in  the  lower  categories,  least  efficient  and  valueless.  Only 
one  was  classed  as  most  efficient  by  one-half  of  the  deans;  seven  were 
classed  as  fairly  efficient  by  about  one-fourth,  while  nine  were  said 
to  be  least  efficient  by  one-fourth  to  three -fourths.  Seven  were 
classed  as  valueless  by  about  one-fourth  to  one-half.  There  were  few 
users  among  the  deans,  eight  of  the  techniques  being  used  by  fewer  than 
three. 

The  deans  more  often  ranked  as  fairly  efficient  than  most  efficient 
the  techniques  listed  under  evidence  of  teaching  ability.  About  one- 
half  of  the  deans  said  four  of  the  techniques  were  fairly  efficient. 

Two  were  said  to  be  most  efficient  by  one-third  of  the  group,  and  three 
were  said  to  be  least  efficient  by  about  one-third.  Each  technique  was 
used  by  from  three  to  five  deans. 

In  Chapter  V the  current  pattern  of  practices  of  admission  and  the 
identification  of  techniques  which  appear  to  have  value  in  the  selection 
and  guidance  of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts  education  will  be 
presented. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  CURRENT  PATTERN  OF  PRACTICES  OF  ADMISSION,  SELECTION,  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Practices  followed  by  institutions  for  the  admission,  selection, 
and  guidance  of  students  seeking  admission  to  a graduate  program  of 
studies  and  to  candidacy  for  a master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation have  shown  wide  variation  among  the  sixty-six  colleges  and  uni- 
versities included  in  this  study. 

Purposes  of  Graduate  Study 

Central  to  the  purposes  of  graduate  study  in  the  sixty-six  insti- 
tutions were  the  advanced  training  of  students  in  their  field  of 
service  and  the  promotion  of  research.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  or  sixty- 
two  of  the  institutions,  have  as  a purpose  the  improvement  of  classroom 
teaching  through  a program  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
administrators  of  industrial  arts,  and  that  was  the  sole  purpose  in 
twenty-four,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  schools*  The  promotion  of  research 
was  an  objective  in  forty-one,  or  62  per  cent  of  the  schools,  but  only 
two,  or  3.0  per  cent,  said  it  was  the  sole  purpose  of  graduate  work  in 
their  institution. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Study 

A bachelor's  degree  was  a universal  requirement  for  admission  to 
graduate  study  in  all  sixty-six  institutions.  Transcripts  of  all  work  of 
collegiate  grade,  at  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  were 
commonly  required. 


Applications . — An  application  to  enter  the  graduate  school  was  re* 


quired  by  all  hut  three  of  the  schools.  It  was  to  he  submitted  to  the 
Dean  or  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  in  thirty-two  of  the  P 

Only  nineteen  institutions  said  it  must  he  made  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration.  3fcat  the  schools  are  liberal  with  students  who  have 
failed  to  file  an  application  before  registration  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  thirty-seven  made  provision  for  the  student  to  enter  on  a provi- 
sional basis  and  file  the  application  during  the  first  term  of  residence 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  three  which  did  not  admit  students  would  actu- 
ally turn  the  student  away  if  he  presented  credentials  which  showed 
indication  of  promise  on  his  part  to  do  the  level  of  work  required  at 
the  institution. 

The  application  for  admission  was  most  often  passed  upon  by  a group 
composed  of  the  Dean  or  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Head 
of  the  industrial  Arts  Department,  members  of  the  Graduate  Council  and 
the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department. 

Prescription  of  undergraduate  course  work.— In  order  to  insure 
satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation  in  industrial  arts  education, 
fifty  of  the  schools  surveyed  made  prescriptions  of  undergraduate  work 
offered  by  the  student.  The  requirement  might  be  described  by  the 
statement  that  the  course  work  offered  must  be  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired by  the  institution  for  its  own  bachelor’s  degree  in  industrial 
arts  education.  Stated  as  quarter  credits  for  those  schools  on  the 
quarter  system  and  semester  credits  for  those  on  the  semester  plan, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  schools  required  seven  semester  or  thirteen 


quarter  credits  in  industrial  arts  theory  courses,  and  thirty-three 
semester  or  thirty-two  quarter  credits  in  shop  courses*  In  founda- 
tion courses  in  education  they  required  about  three  semester  or  three 
quarter  credits  in  Principles  of  Education,  six  quarter  or  three  semester 
credits  in  History  of  Education j three  semester  or  six  quarter  credits 
in  General  Psychology;  four  semester  or  five  quarter  credits  in  Edu- 
cational Psychology;  three  semester  or  five  quarter  credits  in  Methods 
and  Observation  of  Teaching;  and  six  semester  or  thirteen  quarter 
credits  in  Student  Teaching. 

The  requirements  in  General  Education  were  nine  semester  or 
twelve  quarter  credits  in  Haysical  Science;  eight  semester  or  fourteen 
quarter  credits  in  Language-Arts;  five  semester  or  seven  quarter  credits 
in  Biological  Science;  and  eighteen  semester  credits  or  thirteen  quarter 
credits  in  Social  Science. 

Full  or  regular  6tatus.— Students  were  admitted  under  three  cate- 
gories: full  or  regular  status,  provisional  or  limited  status,  and  non- 
degree status.  To  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  status,  in  thirty-seven 
schools  a student  must  have  attained  a B or  better  average  in  under- 
graduate work  for  all  four  years.  Likewise,  a B average  must  have  been 
shown  on  a transcript  of  previous  graduate  work.  While  a B was  required 
by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  schools,  seme  were  more  liberal.  Five 
accepted  a 2.5  average,  between  C and  B,  and  six  accepted  a 2.0,  or  C, 
average. 

One-fourth  of  the  schools  asked  the  student  upon  registration  to 
si; ate  whether  or  not  he  intended  to  become  a candidate  for  a degree.  A 
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tentative  program  of  graduate  study  was  also  asked* 

Evidence  of  satisfactory  preparation  in  the  major  field,  indus- 
trial arts  education,  was  a general  requirement  in  fifty-four  schools. 
Evidence  of  preparation  in  foundation  courses  in  education  was  also 
required  in  several  schools. 

One -third  of  the  schools  required  a satisfactory  score  on  a pre- 
liminary or  comprehensive  examination  for  admission  to  full  status. 
Others  reserved  the  right  to  request  the  student  to  take  such  exami- 
nation. A test  named  by  eight  schools  was  the  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation, while  two  named  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

The  approval  of  the  Industrial  arts  department  the  graduate 
dean  were  necessary  for  admission  to  full  status. 

The  appointment  of  an  advisor  and/or  an  advisory  committee  early 
in  the  student's  progress  was  recommended  by  about  one -half  of  the 
schools . 

Teaching  experience  was  required  in  a few  schools.  In  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  schools  a student  must  hold  a teaching  credential  to  be 
admitted  to  full  graduate  standing. 

ifce  student  usually  must  be  in  good  health. 

Provisional  or  limited  status.— That  the  schools  have  adopted  a 
liberal  attitude  concerning  admissions  was  exhibited  in  the  n»nr.ay  in 
which  they  have  provided  for  admission  of  a student  who  does  not  have  a 
B average  during  some  part  of  his  undergraduate  work,  who  may  have  gradu- 
ated from  a non-aecredited  college,  or  who  may  have  failed  to  show  evi- 
dence of  some  particular  competency  on  the  required  preliminary  examina- 
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The  statement  that  the  student  must  have  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  do  work  on  the  graduate  level  appeared  in  forty -six  of  the  sixty-six 
catalogs  reviewed  in  this  study.  Obviously  such  level  of  work  could 
only  be  shown  when  the  student  has  been  permitted  to  perform  in  gradu- 
ate course  work. 

Forty-three,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  have 
established  procedures  to  enable  a student  to  enter  a graduate  school 
on  a provisional  or  limited  status.  Basic  preparation  considered  defi- 
cient by  the  department  concerned,  graduation  from  a non -accredited 
college,  and  undergraduate  grade  average  below  a specified  standard 
were  the  conditions  most  often  cited  as  cause,  by  twenty-nine,  seven- 
teen, and  eleven  schools  respectively,  for  granting  a provisional  permit 
to  enter  a graduate  school.  The  student  could  remove  those  deficiencies 
by  enrolling  in  courses,  usually  undergraduate,  although  five  of  the  col- 
leges allowed  him  to  remove  the  deficiency  in  graduate  credit  courses,  by 
demonstrating  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  graduate  level  work,  usually 
in  graduate  courses,  and  by  making  grades  of  £ or  better  in  all  course 
work,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  for  which  he  was  enrolled  during  his 
first  term  of  residence. 

Students  on  provisional  status  did  not  automatically  attain  full  or 
regular  status  upon  removal  of  deficiencies  or  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  residence  in  which  they  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  work 
at  the  graduate  level.  Twenty -eight  of  the  schools  stated  that  the 
student  must,  upon  clearing  deficiencies  and  meeting  all  qualifications 
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for  regular  statue,  petition  the  Graduate  Council  for  the  change.  The 
responsibility  rested  with  the  student  and  his  advisor  for  initiation 
of  the  petition. 

The  minimum  honor-point  average  permitting  a student  to  enroll  on 
a provisional  basis  was  2.5,  or  between  C and  B,  in  nineteen  of  the 
schools;  only  one  dropped  it  below  a C. 

A small  number  of  schools,  eight,  held  the  student  for  diagnostic 
tests  before  changing  the  status.  Tests  specified  were  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  by  three,  and  the  National  Teacher  Examination  by 
one. 

Non-degree  status . —While  only  eighteen  of  the  schools  mentioned 
the  non-degree  status,  it  is  generally  known  that  most  colleges  allow 
students  who  hold  the  bachelor’s  degree  to  enroll  in  any  graduate 
course  for  which  they  have  the  requisite  background.  frv>t»  eighteen 
schools  followed  that  plan.  The  need  for  adult  education  has  long 

been  recognized  by  the  colleges  and  universities.  Admitting  students 

■ 

to  courses  cn  the  non-degree  status  often  meets  that  need. 

Admission  not  authorized. --Admission  to  the  graduate  school  was  not 
authorized  if  the  student’s  undergraduate  grade  average  was  between  C 
and  D with  one  exception  where  a grade  average  of  D was  the  point  at 
which  admission  was  refused. 

rechr.iqusg  for  selection  and  guidance  of  students  seeking  admig*f1r>n 
to  a program  of  graduate  study.— Few,  if  any,  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities made  use  of  the  term,  entrance  examinations.  Qualifying  or 
preliminary  examinations  were  the  terms  most  often  used  to  describe  the 
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tests  used.  Such  tests  were  used  in  a number  of  colleges  to  establish 
bases  for  determining  deficiencies  in  basic  preparation,  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  student  has  a fundamental  knowledge  at  hand  which 
may  be  applied  in  the  solution  of  problems,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
counseling  and  guiding  a student  into  the  type  of  program  that  will 
best  meet  his  occupational  objective.  With  the  above  in  mind,  Part  V 
of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  secure  frum  the  heads  of  the 
industrial  arts  departments  and  from  the  deans  or  directors  of  graduate 
schools  their  opinions  of  the  value  of  suggested  techniques  as  determi- 
nants for  admission  status , selection  and/or  guidance  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  industrial  arts  education. 

The  results  of  the  survey  of  opinion  from  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  industrial  arts  and  from  the  graduate  deans  or  directors  indi- 
cate the  two  groups  are  in  close  accord  on  the  value  and  use  of  the 
techniques  suggested.  On  the  bases  of  the  evaluations  given  and  the 
frequency  of  use  made  by  the  department  heads  and  graduate  deans,  cer- 
tain of  the  techniques  listed  may  be  suggested  as  having  some  value  as 
determinants  for  admission  status,  selection  and/or  guidance  of  gradu- 
ate students  in  industrial  arts  education. 

Those  techniques  which  received  60  per  cent  or  more  first  (most  ef- 
ficient) and  second  (fairly  efficient ) rankings  from  both  the  heads  of 
departments  and  graduate  deans  eonbined  were  thought  to  be  of  most 
value  as  determinants.  Those  techniques  receiving  40  to  59  per  cent 
of  such  rankings  were  classed  as  borderline.  Those  receiving  39  per 
cent  or  less  of  first  and  second  places  were  considered  of  doubtful  value. 
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In  Part  V of  the  questionnaire  the  heads  of  departments  and  graduate 
deans  were  asked  to  encircle  the  ranking  given  a technique  to  indicate 
they  were  now  using  that  particular  technique  as  a determinant  for  admis- 
sion status,  selection  and/or  guidance  purposes.  A relatively  small 
number  complied  with  the  request  to  indicate  that  they  were  using  the 
techniques*  The  length  and  completeness  of  the  questionnaire  may  have 
caused  the  busy  heads  of  departments  and  the  equally  busy  graduate 
deans  to  stop  at  this  point.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
techniques  ranked  as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  were  also  be- 
ing used  as  determinants  by  more  of  the  department  heads  And  graduate 
deans  than  were  those  less  frequently  given  the  high  rankings,  while 
those  techniques  in  the  doubtful  value  category  were  being  used  by 
fewer  of  the  men. 

Under  the  title  evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation,  an  eval- 
uation by  an  advisory  comaittee  was  highest  on  the  list.  Obis  was  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  many  schools  to  make  an  early  appointment  of 
a student's  advisor  and  carnal ttee.  A subject  matter  examination  given 
by  the  faculty,  a preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  the  major 
field,  a test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of 
English  usage,  a cooperative  comprehension  test,  and  a test  to  measure 
the  ability  to  discriminate  word  meanings,  comprise  the  balance  of  the 
group  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  heads  and  deans  were  efficient  tech- 
niques for  use  as  determinants.  A study  of  the  catalog  statements  of  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  graduate  school  revealed  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  schools  required  or  might  ask  the  student  to  take  a qualify- 
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ing  test,  a preliminary  comprehensive  test,  and  a test  covering  funda- 
mentals of  English  usage.  In  each  case  the  counselor  no  doubt  looked 
for  those  factors  which  disclosed  the  basic  preparation  of  the  student. 

The  groups  would  exclude  such  techniques  as  tests  covering  natural 
science  (U.  S.  A.  F.  I.),  tests  covering  social  science  (0.  S.  A.  F.  I), 
and  contemporary  world  affairs  tests,  as  being  of  doubtful  value  in  the 
admission,  selection,  and  guidance  of  students  in  a graduate  program  of 
industrial  arts  education. 

As  evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program  two  techniques,  the 
graduate  grade  average  and  the  undergraduate  grade  average  were  rated 
as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  by  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
group.  An  intelligence  or  psychological  examination  given  by  your 
faculty,  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  a preliminary  comprehensive 
examination  in  general  education,  the  National  Teacher  Examination, 
and  a written  qualifying  examination  were  also  adjudged  most  valuable . 

Three  techniques  may  be  considered  as  borderline  in  value;  about 
50  per  cent  ranked  them  as  efficient  and  an  equal  percentage  ranked 
them  as  least  efficient  to  valueless.  However,  as  the  greater  number 
of  tfea  latter  were  as  least  efficient  rather  than  as  valueless,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  without  some  merit.  The  three  techniques  were 
testimonials  concerning  scholarship,  an  oral  qualifying  examination, 
and  a proposed  program  of  study  submitted  by  the  candidate.  About  60 
per  cent  of  the  two  groups  ranked  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and  a test 
of  ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies  as  least  efficient  to  value- 
less. About  as  many  ranked  them  valueless  as  rated  them  fairly  efficient. 


so  some  doubt  may  exist  regarding  the  value  of  these  techniques  as 
determinants  of  ability  of  a student  to  complete  a graduate  program. 

Hie  techniques  listed  under  contacts  with  university  personnel 
were,  as  a group,  ranked  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  by  a larger 
percentage  of  the  deans  and  department  heads  than  were  any  of  the 
other  groups . Appraising  the  individual  student  is  a function  of 
every  department  head  and  graduate  dean.  It  is  not  an  impersonal 
process  and  is,  therefore,  of  a subjective  nature.  This  does  not  lover 
the  value  of  the  ratings  given  nor  the  value  of  the  techniques  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  selection  (appraisal)  of  the  student  for  retention  in 
a graduate  program.  Because  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  graduate 
deans  have  rated  these  techniques  so  highly,  and  because  the  techniques 
were  being  used  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  group,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  a great  deal  of  assurance  that  these  techniques  occupied  a prominent 
place  as  determinants  in  the  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students 
in  Industrial  arts  education. 

Ranked  as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  by  from  95  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  group  were,  in  order  of  rank,  the  departmental  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Graduate  School,  a rating  of  competence  by  staff  members  who 
know  the  student  personally,  the  departmental  acceptance,  interviews 
with  preferably  three  staff  members,  and  a personal  interview  with  the 
admissions  official  or  officials.  Only  one  technique  in  the  list  could 
be  classed  as  borderline:  52  per  cent  of  the  group  said  a proposed 
program  of  study  submitted  by  the  candidate  was  an  efficient  technique 
for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students,  while  48  per  cent  would 
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rank  it  least  efficient  to  valueless. 

When  evaluating  the  techniques  listed  under  the  title  of  personal 
factors,  the  department  heads  and  graduate  deans  exhibited  a tendency 
to  rate  the  techniques  as  borderline  in  value.  Only  one  technique,  an 
experience  record  form,  received  above  70  per  cent  of  the  votes  for 
first  and  second  rank.  Three  more  barely  passed  the  60  per  cent  level 
adopted  as  the  cut-off  point  between  these  suggested  as  efficient 
techniques  and  those  classed  as  borderline.  A physical  examination 
with  65  per  cent,  an  interest  test  with  64  per  cent,  and  a certificate 
of  good  health  with  6l  per  cent  of  the  rankings  us  most  efficient  or 
fairly  efficient  were  the  three  barely  above  the  60  per  cent  point. 

About  one-half  of  the  techniques  were  rated  borderline  in  value. 

By  about  an  equal  number  testimonials  concerning  character,  a personality 
test,  an  autobiography,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  social  abilities  of  the 
candidate  were  said  to  be  efficient  techniques  and  non-efficient.  In 
the  other  two  borderline  cases,  an  Emotional  Adjustment  Needs  Test  and 
an  interview  with  a psychiatrist,  only  40  per  cent  of  the  department 
heads  and  graduate  deans  ranked  them  as  efficient  techniques. 

Techniques  of  doubtful  value  as  determinants  were  the  age  of  the 
candidate,  time  since  last  school  attendance,  and  time  since  baccalaure- 
ate was  conferred. 

Evaluation  of  the  personal  qualities  of  an  individual  is  a slow 
process.  Many  of  the  desirable,  and  also  many  of  the  undesirable, 
personal  qualities  within  the  individual  may  not  make  their  appearance 
untij.  the  student  is  well  underway  in  a graduate  program.  Th**  top  rank- 
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ing  techniques  under  personal  factors  could  assist  the  counselor  in  mak- 
ing an  objective  appraisal  more  readily. 

Of  interest  were  the  rankings  given  the  techniques  age  of  candidate, 
time  since  last  school  attendance , and  time  since  baccalaureate  was  con- 
ferred. In  contrast  with  the  evaluations  shown  here,  Saum,  in  his  study, 
"Selection  Techniques  at  Stanford  School  of  Education,"1  reconroended  that 
closer  attention  be  given  the  age  of  the  student  and  the  time-lapse  since 
the  last  formal  education.  He  believed  they  were  quantifiable  and  poten- 
tial predictors  of  success  in  the  graduate  program. 

Techniques  in  the  group,  evidence  of  teaching  ability,  were  all, 
with  one  exception,  ranked  as  most  efficient  or  fairly  efficient  by 
large  percentages  of  the  department  heads  and  graduate  deans.  Since 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  graduate  study  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  the  Improvement  of  classroom  teaching,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  evidence  of  ability  in  teaching  would  be  Judged  as  most  effi- 
cient or  fairly  efficient  techniques  as  determinants  for  admission 
status,  selection  and/or  guidance  of  students  seeking  admission  to  gradu- 
ate study.  Advancement  in  profession,  testimonials  concerning  teaching 
experience,  and  testimonials  concerning  general  fitness  for  teaching  were 
ranked  in  first  or  second  places  by  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  heads  of 
departments  and  graduate  deans.  Length  of  time  an  each  teaching  job  was 
given  the  same  ranks  by  69  per  cent  of  the  two  groups . The  fifth  tech- 
nique in  the  list,  a state  certificate  to  teach  industrial  arts,  was 

1 

Saum,  "Selection  Techniques  in  the  Stanford  School  of  Education," 

P.  119. 
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classed  as  borderline  because  only  55  per  cent  of  those  ranking  it  felt 
it  was  of  value. 

The  current  practices  of  admission  to  the  graduate  school  in  the 
fifty-six  responding  colleges  and  universities  granting  a master  * a degree 
in  industrial  arts  education  show  the  existence  of  a policy  which  tends 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  student  to  enter  the  graduate  school.  The  stu- 
dent with  grades  between  C and  B is  often  allowed  to  enter  on  a pro- 
visional basis;  the  student  with  deficiencies  in  basic  preparatory 
courses  may  make  up  those  deficiencies;  and  the  graduate  of  a non -ac- 
credited college  is  permitted  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  satis- 
factory work  at  the  graduate  level.  Tests  used  in  the  graduate  programs 
were  designed  to  point  out  deficiencies  that  might  exist  in  a student's 
preparation.  The  results  were  used  by  the  counselor,  not  for  elimina- 
tion, but  rather  for  guidance  of  the  student  into  a program  designed  to 

aid  him  reach  his  occupational  objective  or,  as  Reed  expressed  it,  "his 

o 

professional  destination." 

A large  number  of  institutions  have  inserted  in  the  catalog  the 
requirement  that  "he  mist  demonstrate  ability  to  do  work  at  the  graduate 
level."  An  assumption  may,  therefore,  be  made  that  a criterion  of 
ability  to  do  work  at  the  graduate  level  can  only  be  validated  by  per- 
mitting the  student  to  perform  in  course  work  while  enrolled  in  the 
graduate  school. 


2 

Reed,  "Fifty  Years  of  Conflict  in  the  Graduate  School,"  p.  10. 
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Admission  to  Candidacy 
for  the  Master*!  Degree 

Admission  to  graduate  study  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
master's  degree  were  two  separate  and  distinct  procedures  in  the  insti- 
tutions covered  in  this  survey.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  schools 
have  the  statement  in  their  catalogs  to  the  effect  that  admission  to 
the  graduate  school  does  not  admit  a student  to  candidacy  for  a degree. 
The  institutions  hold  to  the  policy  that  admission  to  candidacy  for 
the  master's  degree  entails  further  requirements  and  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate  than  are  required  for  admission  to  graduate 
study.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  institutions  required  a formal 
petition  for  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  institutions  required  the  removal  of  all 
deficiencies  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  college  and  departmental  require- 
ments before  the  final  approval  of  admission  to  candidacy  was  granted. 

Initiation  of  candidacy.— All  of  the  schools  surveyed  required  that 
the  student  must  have  been  admitted  to  the  graduate  school  before 
candidacy  might  be  initiated. 

Considerable  variation  was  found  in  the  time  schedules  given,  both 
in  terms  of  credits  needed  and  the  elapsed -time  interval  for  initiation 
of  the  petition.  In  the  thirty-four  institutions  which  stated  in  their 
catalogs  the  amount  of  graduate  credit  needed  before  the  petition  for 
candidacy  might  be  initiated,  there  were  more  than  a dozen  different 
amounts  of  credit  named,  ranging  from  six  to  twenty-four  quarter  credits 
and  six  to  sixteen  semester  credits.  An  approximate  mean  for  each  would 
be  twelve  quarter  credits  and  twelve  semester  credits. 
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In  elapeed-time  interval  before  a petition  for  candidacy  could  be 
initiated,  there  was  also  considerable  variation  in  the  amount  stated. 
It  extended  from  immediate  admission  to  candidacy  upon  admission  to  the 
graduate  school  on  full  graduate  status  to  within  a few  weeks  of  gradu- 
ation. It  appears  that  the  term  candidacy  is  not  interpreted  with  the 
same  meaning  in  all  of  the  institutions.  In  some,  candidacy  is  a 
definite  step  in  the  plan  of  work  for  the  degree,  while  in  others  it 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  a notice  to  the  registrar’s  office  that  the 
student  has  completed  all  work  for  the  degree  and  is  ready  to  receive 
it.  There  is  need  for  a definition  of  the  term  admission  to  ^anflidacy 
as  used  in  college  and  university  catalogs  so  that  it  may  have  a corauon 
interpretation  by  all  who  read  it. 

Commonly  the  period  of  time  between  admission  to  graduate  study 
and  admission  to  candidacy  would  he  a minimum  of  one  quarter  or  one 
semester  of  graduate  study  in  residence  at  the  institution.  Underly- 
ing the  requirement  of  a minimum  period  of  residence  between  admission 
to  the  graduate  school  and  to  candidacy  was  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
student  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  work  on  the  graduate  level,  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  graduate  staff  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
quality  of  graduate  work  done  by  the  student,  and  in  general  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  the  student  to  pursue  the  graduate  program  of  his  choice. 

The  petition  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  carry  the  approval  of 
the  student’s  advisor,  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  a major  profes- 
sor, and  of  the  graduate  dean  or  supervisor  of  graduate  studies. 

Additional  requirements. -The  distinction  between  admission  to  the 
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graduate  school  and  admission  to  candidacy  became  more  defined  when 
the  additional  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  were  made  known. 

Ums  candidate  for  a master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  education 
must  have  presented  a plan  of  work  or  program  of  study.  This  require- 
ment was  made  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  institutions.  Further, 
the  plan  must  have  been  approved  by  the  student's  advisor  in  most 
colleges,  and  in  some  the  approval  of  the  graduate  dean  was  also  re- 
quired. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  schools  reserved  the  right  to  require  ad- 
ditional or  supplementary  course  work  even  after  admission  to  candidacy. 

An  applicant  must  have  presented  an  approved  outline  of  a thesis 
problem,  or  outline  of  the  paper  or  project  in  lieu  of  a thesis,  before 
he  was  admitted  to  candidacy.  Approval  of  the  outline  by  the  advisor, 
the  head  of  the  department,  and  the  graduate  dean  was  a conaaon  require- 
ment. 

While  only  a few  of  the  catalogs  carried  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  use  correct  English,  it 
is  ccwaon  knowledge  that  such  evidence  of  ability  is  extremely  desirable 
in  the  pursuit  of  graduate  study.  Many  institutions  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  a student  to  improve  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Ifemy 
used  tests  in  English  usage  as  diagnostic  measures  to  indicate  points 
of  strength,  or  weaknesses  in  need  of  remedial  action. 

About  one-half  of  the  institutions  required  the  student  to  a 
satisfactory  score  on  a qualifying  examination  before  admitting  him  to 
candidacy.  A comprehensive  test  in  industrial  arts  education  was  fre- 
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quently  used.  Tests  to  determine  qualifications  outside  the  field  of 
specialization  were  also  employed.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  was 
named  by  ten  institutions  as  the  one  employed.  Others  mentioned  by 
heads  of  departments  were  the  Ohio  State  University  Psychological  Test, 
the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  the  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tion, the  Miller  Analogies  Test,  and  the  Cooperative  RngH*h  Test. 

No  one  test  was  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  others  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  the  qualifications  of  the  student.  Evaluation  of 
the  student  is  a cooperative  task  among  the  personnel  of  the  college  and 
university.  Several  devices  may  be  used,  each  measuring  or  seeking  a 
particular  factor  in  the  make-up  of  the  candidate , which  enable  the 
staff  to  arrive  at  a reliable  judgment  concerning  the  promise  of  a 
student  as  a candidate  for  the  master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation. Some  institutions  employed  virtually  no  tests  of  any  kind,  nor 
did  they  make  use  of  many  devices  or  techniques  for  selection  of  students. 
Comments  to  that  effect  appeared  on  a number  of  the  questionnaires  when 
they  were  returned.  One  pointed  out  they  were  not  "bogged  down"  with  un- 
necessary details  such  as  might  be  encountered  if  standardized  tests, 
preliminary  and  final  oral  and  written  examinations  were  employed. 

About  one -fourth  of  the  institutions  required  the  student  to  hold 
a teaching  credential  in  industrial  arts  education,  and  a few  required 
the  student  to  show  evidence  of  satisfactory  teaching  experience.  A 
number  indicated  their  intention  of  requiring  teaching  experience  before 
granting  admission  to  candidacy. 

The  student  who  graduated  from  an  accredited  institution,  but  with 
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deficiencies  shown  in  the  undergraduate  work  in  HngHah  or  another 
subject  not  in  the  major  field;  must  have  removed  such  deficiencies 
before  he  might  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree.  That 
the  colleges  were,  on  the  whole , extremely  generous  with  such  individu- 
als was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  might  remove  the  deficiencies  in  his 
basic  preparation  by  enrolling  in  undergraduate  courses  while  also  en- 
rolled in  graduate  courses.  Some,  about  one -fifth  of  the  institutions, 
allowed  the  student  to  enter  full  graduate  standing  with  the 
requirement  for  the  degree.  A few  permitted  the  student  to  confirm  his 
knowledge  of  basic  course  work  by  allowing  him  to  demonstrate  that  knowl- 
edge in  an  examination  in  the  subject. 

Generally  speaking,  the  applicant  for  admission  to  full  graduate 
standing  as  a candidate  for  the  master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation must  have  had  previous  work  in  industrial  arts  education, 
preferably  with  a major  or  minor.  Basically,  87  percent  of  the  institu- 
tions held  to  the  policy  that  basic  preparation  for  a master's  degree  in 
industrial  arts  education  could  only  be  established  through  an  under- 
graduate major  or  minor  in  the  proposed  graduate  major.  Only  seven  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  the  student  with  no  previous  work  in  industrial  arts 
education.  The  assumption  would  be,  however,  that  the  advisor  of  stu- 
dents admitted  to  those  schools  as  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in 
industrial  arts  would  suggest  a program  heavily  structured  in  industrial 
arts  education.  The  possession  of  a major  or  minor  might  preclude  the 
necessity  of  removing  deficiencies  in  the  field. 

Graduates  of  accredited  institutions  having  a bachelor's  degree  in 
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education  and  only  a minor  in  industrial  arts  education  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  full  standing  as  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in  indus- 
trial arts  education  by  a majority,  thirty,  of  the  fifty-five  institu- 
tions which  furnished  a reply  to  the  question*  The  remaining  twenty- 
five  institutions  required  the  student  to  establish  a major,  in  twelve 
cases,  while  thirteen  permitted  him  to  enroll  in  a graduate  program  and 
remove  the  deficiencies  shown.  Current  practice  apparently  favors  the 
admission  of  holders  of  a bachelor's  degree  in  education  with  a minor 
in  industrial  arts  to  full  graduate  standing  with  about  the  same  re- 
quirements as  are  made  for  the  applicant  who  has  a major  in  the  field. 

A graduate  of  an  accredited  institution  which  did  not  grant  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  industrial  arts  was  required  to  up  any 
deficiencies  shown  in  his  transcript  before  he  might  become  a candidate 
for  the  master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  education  in  the  majority  of 
the  institutions  covered  by  this  study.  Twenty-six  allowed  him  to  re- 
move the  deficiencies  in  course  work.  Since  he  had  already  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree,  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  institutions  did  not 
require  him  to  earn  a second  bachelor's  degree  in  industrial  arts;  their 
requirements  were  satisfied  if  he  removed  the  deficiencies  or  established 
a major  or  minor  in  industrial  arts.  ®n  institutions  were  more  generous 
in  their  disposal  of  the  application.  The  student  was  admitted  to  the 
graduate  school  on  probation  and  allowed  to  demonstrate  that  he  could  do 
satisfactory  work.  If  he  did  so,  the  school  might  waive  a portion  or 
even  all  of  the  deficiencies  and  admit  him  as  a candidate  for  the  master's 
degree  in  industrial  arts  education.  Several  institutions  took  a more 
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drastic  stand  and  required  that  the  student  earn  a bachelor’s  degree 
if  admitted  at  all,  while  two  would  refuse  to  admit  the  applicant  to 
candidacy. 

A graduate  of  an  approved  professional  school  of  engineering  would 
not  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  standing  as  a candidate  for  the  master's 
degree  with  a major  in  industrial  arts  education  by  virtue  of  his  profes- 
sional degree.  Forty -two  of  the  Institutions  would  agree  to  that  dispo- 
sition, while  twelve  would  admit  the  applicant  to  full  graduate  standing 
as  a candidate  for  the  degree.  The  applicant,  the  graduate  of  an  engineer- 
ing school,  has  few  avenues  for  meeting  the  admission  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  graduate  schools  which  offer  a master's  degree  in  industrial 
arts  education.  In  about  three-fourths  of  the  schools,  to  be  admitted  as 
a candidate  for  the  degree,  he  must  have  established  a major  in  industrial 
arts  or  earned  a bachelor's  degree  in  industrial  arts.  About  one -fourth 
of  the  schools,  fourteen,  were  more  liberal  in  their  disposition  of  the 
applicant.  Their  requirements  would  be  satisfied  if  he  established  a 
minor  in  industrial  arte  and  removed  any  other  deficiencies  shown  in  his 
undergraduate  preparation  for  the  master's  degree.  Only  five  institutions 
would  not  allow  the  applicant  to  become  a candidate  for  the  master's 
degree,  but  they  would  permit  him  to  enroll  in  a program  of  graduate 
study.  Several  heads  of  departments  of  industrial  arts  commented  on  the 
question  and  indicated  that  training  as  an  engineer  was  far  afield  from 
that  of  teacher  education  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  education, 
therefore,  no  justifiable  bases  could  be  established  on  which  to  allow 
a graduate  in  engineering  to  enter  as  a candidate  for  a master's  degree  in 
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industrial  arts  education. 

Commonly  the  applicant  must  have  graduated  from  an  accredited 
institution  if  he  were  to  he  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  master's 
degree  in  industrial  arts  education.  However,  if  he  were  a graduate 
of  a non -accredited  school  the  way  was  not  blocked  entirely  by  most  of 
the  institutions  for  his  eventual  admission  as  a candidate  for  the 
master's  degree  in  the  institution  of  his  choice.  Five  institutions 
did  refuse  to  admit  him  as  a candidate.  Eighteen  institutions  said 
he  must  obtain  a bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  from 
their  own  institution.  The  majority  of  the  schools,  thirty-four,  were 
far  more  generous  in  their  treatment  of  the  applicant.  They  permitted 
the  student  to  enter  the  graduate  school  on  a provisional  basis,  re- 
quiring him  to  demonstrate  in  course  work  his  ability  to  do  graduate 
work  by  earning  a B or  better  average  in  such  work.  If  he  did  so,  he 
was  allowed  to  apply  for  candidacy  to  the  master's  degree. 

Techniques  for  selection  and  guidance  of  students  seeking 
sion  to  candidacy.—  The  heads  of  departments  of  Industrial  arts  the 
graduate  deans  were  asked  to  rank  each  of  the  suggested  techniques  as  a 
determinant  for  selection  and  guidance  of  students  seeking  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  with  thesis,  and  again  for  selection 
and  guidance  of  students  seeking  candidacy  for  the  degree  without  thesis. 

The  evaluation  for  the  two  options  was  asked  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  any  distinctions  were  made  in  the  qualities  thought  de- 
sirable of  students  who  elected  either  plan.  Should  there  be  a dif- 
ference in  the  caliber  of  students  who  choose  either  plan,  the  one  with 
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a 'thesis  or  the  one  without  a thesis?  A comparison  of  the  evaluations 
given  each  technique  by  the  heads  of  deportments.  Tables  15  to  2k  in- 
clusive, and  by  the  graduate  deans.  Tables  30  to  39  inclusive,  indi- 
cated that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  qualities  considered  desir- 
able in  graduate  students  selecting  different  paths  toward  the  same 
60*1,  the  master's  degree.  It  would  appear  from  this  observation  that 
there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  caliber  of  the  students  who  are 
accepted  as  candidates  for  a master's  degree,  whether  with  a thesis 
requirement  or  without  a thesis  requirement. 

The  results  of  the  survey  which  covered  the  two  options  for  candi- 
dacy for  the  master's  degree  showed  that  the  heads  of  industrial  arts 
departments  and  their  graduate  deans  were  in  very  close  accord  on  the 
relative  value  and  use  of  the  suggested  techniques  as  determinants  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  with  thesis  and  as 
determinants  for  admission  to  candidacy  without  thesis.  Because  the 
rankings  given  the  techniques  by  the  heads  of  departments  and  by  the 
graduate  deans  in  Columns  B and  C of  the  questionnaire  were  so  close, 
and  in  many  cases  actually  the  seme,  the  rankings  given  were  combined 
for  each  technique.  Hie  techniques  included  here  and  suggested  as  be- 
ing of  most  value,  as  borderline,  or  of  doubtful  value,  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  order  of  frequency  shown  in  the  combined  rankings  of 
the  department  heads  and  graduate  deans  and  apply  to  either  option. 

Under  evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation  the  same  techniques 
selected  as  having  most  value  and  being  in  more  frequent  use  as  determi- 
nants for  admission  to  graduate  study  were  also  designated  as  having  most 
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value  and  were  in  more  frequent  use  as  determinants  for  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  master's  degree.  First  in  order  of  frequency,  that 
Is,  receiving  the  highest  percentage  of  rankings  in  first  and  second 
places,  was  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee . A test  to  determine 
an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  usage  followed.  It  was 
noted  that  this  technique  had  placed  fourth  when  considered  as  a 
determinant  for  admission  to  graduate  study.  However,  when  considered 
as  a determinant  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  it 
rose  in  order  of  rank  to  second  place.  The  thesis  requirement 
with  other  writing  requirements  which  call  for  specific  evidence  of 

proficiency  in  the  use  of  English  no  doubt  influenced  the  ranking  of 
this  technique. 

Following,  in  the  same  order  of  frequency  as  was  indicated  when 
considered  as  determinants  for  admission  to  graduate  study,  were  a sub- 
ject matter  examination  given  by  your  faculty,  a preliminary  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  major  field,  a cooperative  comprehension  test,  and  a 
test  to  measure  the  ability  to  discriminate  word  meanings.  Of  doubtful 
value  as  determinants  to  candidacy  were  a contemporary  world  affairs 
test,  tests  covering  natural  science,  and  tests  covering  social  science. 

^ 3^gnce  of  okHity  to  complete  the  program,  the  technique, 
graduate  grade  average,  received  almost  100  per  emit  of  the  rankings 
given  as  a most  efficient  or  a fairly  efficient  technique— a de- 

partment head  said  it  was  a least  efficient  technique  as  a determinant 
for  admission  to  candidacy.  About  half  of  the  group  also  made  use  of 
this  technique  as  a determinant. 
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The  undergraduate  grade  average  was  given  a very  hi$i  proportion 
of  rankings  as  first  and  second  in  efficiency.  The  technique  was  also 
used  by  more  than  one -third  of  the  group.  Other  techniques  said  to  be 
of  some  value  as  determinants  by  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  deans  and 
heads  were,  in  order  of  frequency,  a written  qualifying  examination, 
an  intelligence  or  psychological  examination  given  by  your  faculty,  a 
preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  general  education,  an  oral 
qualifying  examination,  and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Each  of 
the  techniques  was  used  as  a determinant  by  from  seven  to  thirty  men. 

Techniques  considered  of  doubtful  value  were  the  National  Teacher 
Examination,  testimonials  concerning  scholarship,  a proposed  program 
of  study  submitted  by  the  candidate,  the  Miller  Analogies  Test,  and 
a test  of  ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies. 

Of  interest  was  the  change  in  rank  order  given  acme  of  the  tech- 
niques when  used  as  determinants  for  admission  to  graduate  study  and 
for  admission  to  candidacy.  Moving  from  seventh  to  third  place  was  a 
written  qualifying  examination.  Ability  to  express  ideas,  meanings, 
and  facts  in  well -written  sentences,  paragraphs , and  sections,  is  a 
quality  sought  by  the  counselor  in  the  written  examination.  The  oral 
qualifying  examination  also  moved  upward  in  rank  order,  from  ninth  to 
sixth  place  in  the  list.  Those  dropping  in  rank  order  were  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination,  from  fourth  to  seventh,  and  the  National  Teacher 
Examination,  from  sixth  to  eighth  place,  indicating  less  confidence 
on  the  peart  of  the  deans  and  department  heads  in  these  tests  as  determi- 
nants for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree. 
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All  of  the  techniques  listed  under  contacts  with  university  person- 
nel  were  said  to  be  of  bobs  value  as  determinants  for  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  candidacy  for  the  master’s  degree.  More  than  90  per  cent  said 
a rating  of  competence  by  staff  members  who  know  the  student  personally, 
a departmental  recommendation  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  departmental 
acceptance  were  highly  valuable  as  techniques  for  determining  admission 
to  candidacy.  Each  of  the  three  was  being  used  by  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-three  of  the  men. 

other  two  techniques,  an  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council  or 
Committee  and  a personal  interview  with  the  admissions  official  or  of- 
ficials, were  also  judged  of  some  value,  but  only  by  63  per  cent  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  men  respectively. 

A greater  interest  was  shown  in  the  techniques  in  which  contacts 
with  university  personnel  exist  than  in  most  others.  Judgments  formed 
of  the  student's  ability  while  in  the  classroom  and  while  being  inter- 
viewed lead  to  acceptance  or  non -acceptance  of  the  student  by  the  de- 
partment. if  doubt  exists  concerning  the  student,  contacts  with  the 
staff  often  bring  out  pertinent  information  about  the  qualities  of  the 
student  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner. 

!The  heads  of  departments  and  graduate  deans  considered  only  erne 
technique  listed  under  personal  factors,  an  experience  record  form,  of 
most  value  as  a determinant  for  the  admission  of  a student  to  candidacy. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  group  ranked  it  thus. 

The  group  followed  closely  their  tendency  to  class  the  techniques 
in  this  list  as  borderline  in  value.  Those  placed  in  that  class,  in 
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order  of  frequency,  were  a personality  test,  a certificate  of  good 
health,  a physical  examination,,  testimonials  concerning  character, 
an  evaluation  of  social  abilities  of  the  candidate,  and  an  autobiography. 
There  was  also  a tendency  to  lower  the  classification  of  most  of  the  tech- 
niques below  that  given  as  determinants  for  graduate  study.  Three  classed 
as  of  most  value  as  determinants  for  admission  to  graduate  study  and 
dropped  to  the  borderline  class  for  admission  to  candidacy  were  a 
physical  examination,  an  interest  test,  and  a certificate  of  good 
health.  Changed  from  borderline  to  the  doubtful  value  class  were  an 
interview  with  a psychiatrist  and  an  Emotional  Adjustment  Needs  Test. 
Others  again  considered  of  doubtful  value  were  age  of  the  candidate, 
time  since  last  school  attendance,  and  time  since  baccalaureate  was 
conferred. 

As  determinants  for  the  two  purposes , admission  to  graduate  study 
and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts 
education,  either  with  the  thesis  or  without  the  thesis,  the  heads  of 
departments  and  the  graduate  deans  were  in  complete  agreement  on  the 
value  of  each  technique  under  evidence  of  teaching  ability.  Four  of 
the  techniques,  in  order  of  frequency,  advancement  in  profession, 
testimonials  concerning  teaching  experience,  testimonials  concerning 
general  fitness  for  teaching,  and  length  of  time  on  each  teaching  Job, 
were  said  to  be  of  most  value  as  determinants  for  both  purposes  by  more 
than  three -fourths  of  the  men.  The  fifth  technique  in  the  group,  a state 
certificate  to  teach  industrial  arts,  was  classified  as  borderline.  E-ch 
technique  was  used  by  from  four  to  nine  of  the  heads  and  deans  as  a 
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determinant  for  admission  to  candidacy. 

In  general  those  techniques  rated  as  of  most  value  and  also  more 
often  used  as  determinants  for  admission,  selection  and  guidance  to  a 
program  of  graduate  study,  to  candidacy  for  a master’s  degree  in  in- 
dustrial arts  education  with  thesis,  and  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
without  thesis,  were  located  in  the  group  labeled  contacts  with  uni- 
versity  personnel.  Pour  In  this  group  so  classed  were,  in  order  of 
frequency,  rating  of  competency  by  staff  mesfeers,  departmental  recom- 
mendation to  the  Graduate  School,  departmental  acceptance,  and  inter- 
views with  three  staff  menfcers. 

The  second  group  in  which  the  techniques  were  most  often  ranked 
of  high  value  and  were  also  used  by  a fair  number  of  men  was  that 
labeled  evidence  of  teaching  ability.  The  three  considered  of  most 
value  were  advancement  in  profession,  testimonials  concerning  teach- 
ing experience,  and  testimonials  concerning  general  fitness  for  teaching. 

Four  techniques  in  the  list  under  evidence  of  adequate  basic  prepara- 
tion* most  frequently  given  higher  ranks  and  also  being  used  more  often 
were  an  evaluation  by  an  advisory  comaittee,  a preliminary  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  major  field,  a subject  matter  examination  given  by 
your  faculty,  and  a test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  English  usage. 

The  list  of  techniques  suggested  to  determine  evidence  of  ability  to 
complete  the  program  contained  five  which  were  mare  often  in  the  upper 
ranks  and  again  were  more  often  in  use  by  the  men.  The  five  were  gradu- 
ate grade  average,  undergraduate  grade  average,  an  intelligence  or 
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psychological  examination  given  by  your  facility,  a written  qualifying 
examination,  and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination* 

Few  techniques  listed  under  the  heading  of  personal  factors  were 
said  to  he  of  most  value  as  determinants,  and,  likewise,  the  techniques 
were  in  less  use  among  the  heads  of  departments  and  graduate  deans. 

Ally  one,  an  experience  record  form,  was  said  to  he  of  most  value  hy 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  group.  Three  considered  of  some  value 
were  a physical  examination,  an  Interest  test,  and  a certificate  of 
good  health. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

% 

A review  of  the  literature  of  the  past  fifty  years  revealed  that 
among  the  problems  confronting  the  graduate  schools  of  education  were 
those  concerning  selection,  appraisal,  and  guidance  of  the  graduate 
student. 

The  two-fold  purpose  of  this  study  was  (1)  to  determine  what  tech- 
niques of  selection  might  be  used  to  assist  the  counselor  of  graduate 
students  in  industrial  arts  education  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the 
student  to  pursue  a graduate  program,  and  (2)  to  determine  techniques  of 
selection  that  might  be  employed  to  locate  a student  in  such  a program. 

In  order  to  determine  what  information  and  criteria  were  considered 
essential  as  bases  for  valid  techniques  of  selection  of  graduate  students 
in  industrial  arts  education,  the  practices  of  admission,  selection  and 
guidance  of  graduate  students  in  use  during  the  past  fifty  years  were 
reviewed.  Sources  revealing  information  about  college  and  university- 
student  achievement  and  promise  were  sought.  Graduate  catalogs  of 
sixty-six  institutions  which  offer  a master's  degree  with  either  a major 
or  a minor  in  industrial  arts  education  were  examined  concerning  admis- 
sion practices,  requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  and  techniques  for 
the  selection,  appraisal,  retention,  and  guidance  of  graduate  students 
in  industrial  arts  education. 

It  was  observed  that  central  to  the  purposes  of  graduate  study  in  the 
sixty-six  institutions  were  the  advanced  training  of  students  in  their 
field  of  service  and  the  promotion  of  research. 
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Data  secured  by  questionnaire  from  fifty-six  heads  of  departments 
of  industrial  arts  and  thirty-nine  graduate  deans  were  compiled  and  in- 
terpreted, and  an  observable  pattern  of  admission  practices  and  tech- 
niques of  value  in  the  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students  and 
candidates  for  the  master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts  education  was 
evolved. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draft  and  reconnend  a set  pattern  of  ad- 
mission practices,  selection  techniques,  or  guidance  procedures  that 
would  be  commonly  acceptable  to  and  useable  by  all  sixty-six  colleges 
and  universities  which  were  included  in  this  study. 

There  are  certain  existing  ideas  concerning  admission  to  graduate 
study  and  selection  techniques  that  may  be  brought  together  in  a pat- 
tern, as  follows: 

1.  The  chief  requirement  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in  indus- 
trial arts  education  is  a bachelor’s  degree  with  at  least  a minor  in 
the  field. 

2.  An  application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  graduate  dean. 

3.  Satisfactory  preparation  in  industrial  arts,  foundation  courses 
in  education,  and  in  general  education  equivalent  to  that  required  of 
undergraduates  in  the  school  should  be  shown. 

4.  Students  may  enter  on  full  or  regular  status,  on  provisional 
or  limited  status,  or  on  non -degree  status. 

5.  The  student  should  state  his  objective  upon  entering  the  school. 

6.  A satisfactory  score  on  a preliminary  or  comprehensive  examina- 
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tion  must  be  made. 

7.  Approval  by  the  industrial  arts  department  to  study  in  that 
department,  as  well  as  by  the  graduate  dean,  is  required. 

8.  The  appointment  of  an  advisor  and/or  an  advisory  committee  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  student's  progress  is  recommended. 

9«  Teaching  experience  before  beginning  graduate  study  is  recom- 
mended. 

10.  A physical  examination  or  presentation  of  a certificate  of 
good  health  is  recommended. 

Admission  to  graduate  study  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
master's  degree  were  two  separate  and  distinct  processes  in  the  insti- 
tutions covered  in  this  study. 

A pattern  of  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a master's 
degree  in  industrial  arts  education  would  include  the  following: 

1.  A bachelor's  degree  with  a major  or  minor  in  industrial  arts 
education. 

2.  An  acceptable  pattern  of  study  in  undergraduate  work. 

3.  A formal  petition  for  admission  to  candidacy,  carrying  the 
approval  of  the  department. 

4.  Full  or  regular  graduate  status  before  initiation  of  the  peti- 
tion for  candidacy. 

5.  A minimum  residence  of  one  quarter  or  one  semester  before  initi- 
ation of  the  petition. 

6.  A demonstration  of  the  student's  ability  to  do  the  quality  of 
work  desired  at  the  graduate  level. 
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7.  A plan  of  study  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  by 
the  graduate  dean. 

8.  An  approved  outline  of  a thesis  problem,  or  of  a paper  or 
project  in  lieu  of  the  thesis. 

9.  A, qualifying  examination  or  a preliminary  examination  to 
demonstrate  certain  competencies  thought  desirable  in  a candidate  for 
the  degree. 

10.  A comprehensive  examination,  primarily  for  guidance  purposes. 

11.  An  examination  to  test  the  student’s  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language. 

12.  Teaching  experience,  required  by  some  and  recommended  by  many 
institutions. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  data  secured  for 
this  study: 

1.  Problems  of  selection,  appraisal,  retention,  and  guidance  of 
graduate  students  are  individual  in  nature . Each  institution  has  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  its  own  size  and  objectives;  each,  therefore,  must  set 
up  its  own  solution  to  those  problems.  Fewer  techniques  for  selection 
were  being  employed  in  the  schools  with  smaller  enrollments. 

2.  As  complete  a picture  as  possible  of  the  graduate  student  should 
be  secured  through  a minimum  of  techniques  for  selection.  Already  over- 
worked faculty  should  not  be  bogged  down  with  unnecessary  details.  If 
tests  are  used  as  techniques , a follow-up  program  is  an  essential  part 

of  the  guidance  process. 

3»  The  particular  selection  devices  to  be  used  depend  on  the  quali- 
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ties,  ties ir able  in  a graduate  student  or  candidate  for  the  master’s 
degree,  which  are  to  he  measured. 

4.  The  scholastic  record  as  an  undergraduate  student  and  as  a 

K; 

graduate  student  continues  to  he  the  basic  technique  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  school,  to  candidacy  for  the  degree,  and  as  & determinant 
of  ability  to  complete  the  program. 

5.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion in  industrial  arts  for  those  seeking  candidacy  for  the  master’s 
degree.  The  master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts  education  should  indi- 
cate the  holder  is  well  rounded  in  the  field. 

6.  The  great  bulk  of  enrollment  in  graduate  study  has  been  composed 
of  those  who  were  planning  to  teach.  While  the  chief  objective  of  gradu- 
ate study  in  industrial  arts  education  is  the  improvement  of  teaching,  a 
second  objective  is  the  promotion  of  research.  Programs  for  graduate 
students  in  industrial  arts  education  should  be  geared  to  the  objective 
(the  professional  destination)  of  the  student,  and  student  programs 
should  be  built  around  either  objective. 

7#  Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  graduate  program  is  the  im- 
provement of  teaching,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
those  sho  have  that  as  their  goal.  However,  sufficient  research  should 
be  contained  in  such  programs  to  demonstrate  how  truth  may  be  established. 

8,  There  should  be  no  difference  in  caliber  of  students  who  follow 
either  the  option  with  thesis  or  one  without  thesis  toward  attainment  of 
the  master’s  degree.  The  master's  degree,  as  its  name  implies,  indi- 
cates a mastery  of  something.  Work  at  the  master's  level  should  be  re- 
quired. 
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9»  In  the  interests  of  effective  guidance,  the  graduate  student 
should  maize  his  objective  known  at  admission  to  graduate  study. 

10.  An  advisory  committee  should  be  appointed  early  in  the  stu- 
dent’s progress  and  its  functions  well  defined. 

11.  Contacts  with  college  and  university  personnel  continue  to 
be  most  effective  techniques  for  appraisal  of  the  qualities  of  gradu- 
ate students. 

12.  The  department  staff  should  review  the  qualities  of  each 
candidate  before  final  approval  for  candidacy  is  given. 

13 . Age  is  a relatively  minor  factor  in  the  pursuit  of  a graduate 
program  and  should  be  given  little  consideration  when  appraisal  of  the 
student  is  made.  The  older  student,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  improve  his 
professional  as  well  as  his  economic  status  and  has,  therefore,  more 
clearly  defined  his  objective  for  pursuing  a graduate  program. 

lb,  Time  since  last  school  attendance  and  time  since  baccalaureate 
was  conferred  have  little  or  no  value  as  techniques  for  selection  of 
graduate  students . Experience  gained  during  the  elapsed  time  often  more 
than  compensates  for  the  lack  of  continuous  school  attendance. 

15.  In  line  with  the  latter  conclusion,  since  teaching  experience 
is  required  in  more  aid  more  institutions,  it  may  be  concluded  that  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a teacher  should  be  required  of  the  applicant  seek- 
ing candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  education. 

16.  Techniques  concerning  personal  factors  of  the  student  are  of 
doubtful  value  as  determinants  for  the  admission,  selection  and  guidance 
of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts  education. 
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17.  Also  of  doubtful  value  as  determinants  for  admission,  selec- 
tion and  guidance  of  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts  education  are 
tests  covering  natural  science,  tests  covering  social  science,  a con- 
temporary world  affairs  test.  Miller  Analogies  Test,  and  test  of 
ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies* 

18.  No  single  technique  or  group  of  techniques  for  the  selection 
and  guidance  of  students  has  been  discovered  which  may  be  used  with  en- 
tire confidence  to  forecast  success  in  the  graduate  school. 

19.  to  1*0  basis  of  the  evaluations  given  and  the  number  of  users 
among  heads  of  Industrial  arts  departments  and  graduate  deans,  the  fol- 
lowing techniques  for  selection  and  guidance  of  graduate  students  should 
prove  to  be  most  reliable  as  determinants  for  admission  to  graduate 
study,  and  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  in  indus- 
trial arts  education: 

a)  Contacts  with  university  personnel: 

(1)  Rating  of  competency  by  staff  members. 

(2)  Departmental  recommendation  to  the  Graduate  School. 

(3)  Departmental  acceptance. 

(k)  Interviews  with  three  staff  members. 

b)  Evidence  of  teaching  ability: 

(l)  Advancement  in  profession. 

(2)  Testimonials  concerning  teaching  experience. 

(3)  Testimonials  concerning  general  fitness  for  teaching. 

c)  Evidence  of  adequate  basic  preparation: 

(1)  An  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee. 
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(2)  A preliminary  comprehensive  examination. 

(3)  A subject  matter  examination  given  by  your  faculty. 

(4)  A test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  English  usage. 

d)  Evidence  of  ability  to  complete  the  program: 

(1)  Graduate  grade  average. 

(2)  Undergraduate  grade  average. 

(3)  An  intelligence  or  psychological  examination  given 
by  your  facility. 

(4)  A written  qualifying  examination. 

(5)  The  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

e)  Personal  Factors: 

(1)  An  experience  record  form. 

(2)  A physical  examination. 

(3)  An  interest  test. 

(4)  A certificate  of  good  health. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  obvious  that  certain  of  the  techniques 
carry  little  positive  weight  unless  combined  with  other  techniques  to 
determine  the  necessary  qualities  considered  paramount  to  success  in  the 
graduate  school.  If  a combination  of  techniques  can  be  found  to  determine 
and  measure  even  a fair  number  of  desirable  qualities  which  enable  the 
counselor  to  guide  the  student  to  successful  completion  of  a graduate 
program,  then  he  may  consider  the  combination  successful.  While  the 
Utopian  goal  is  to  bat  a thousand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "3 00" 
batter  is  regarded  as  a highly  useful  member  of  the  team. 


The  graduate  schools  must  continue  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
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reliability  of  existing  techniques  for  selection  and  to  develop  multiple 
predictors  so  that  they  may  make  timely  appraisal  of  a student's  potential 
for  success  at  a graduate  level  of  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  individualized 
selection,  The  personal  qualities  of  the  student,  his  maturity 
experience,  his  ability  to  reason,  his  perseverance  and  ardent  pursuit 
of  an  objective  are  often  more  significant  for  purposes  of  retention 
than  is  his  failure  to  have  attained,  or  his  attainment  of,  a high 
scholastic  average  in  the  undergraduate  college. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  problems  of  selection  of 
students  which  are  peculiar  to  the  program  of  industrial  arts  education, 

A clear  definition  of  “admission  to  candidacy"  should  be  made 
inserted  in  college  and  university  catalogs  so  that  a common  interpre- 
tation may  be  made  by  all  who  read  it. 

There  is  a decided  lack  of  information  on  prognosis  of  success  in 
graduate  study  in  industrial  arts  education.  It  is  recommended  that 
administrators  be  encouraged  to  publish  their  ideas  and  findings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  graduate  programs  in  the  United  States, 
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APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Techniques  for  Selection  and  Guidance 
of  Graduate  Students  in 
Industrial  Arts  Education 


Purpose 

To  determine  the  procedures  and  selective 
techniques  used  by  counselors  to  appraise 
and  place  a student  in  a graduate  program 
leading  to  a master’s  degree  in  industrial 
arts  education. 


All  answers  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


George  P.  Henry,  Head 
Industrial  Arts  Department 
Colorado  A & M College 
Port  Collins,  Colorado 


1953 
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PART  I 
Terminology 

Accredited  institution — One  belonging  to  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  to  the  Horth  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  or  to  a comparable  Regional  Association. 

Major — An  equivalent  of  30  semester  credits,  1+5  quarter  credits  in  the 
principal  subject  of  study,  in  this  case  industrial  arts. 

Minor —An  equivalent  of  15  semester  credits,  23  quarter  credits  in  a 
subject,  in  this  case  industrial  arts. 

Thesis-Thesis,  report,  or  paper  requiring  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

PART  II 

General  Information 

1.  Check  the  designation  of  the  degree  (s)  granted  by  your  institution. 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Arts  in  Industrial  Arts 

Master  of  Arts  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Science  in  Education 

Master  of  Science  in  Industrial  Arts 

Master  of  Science  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Master  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education 

Master  of  Science  in  Vocational  Education 

Other,  specify 

2.  Are  the  degrees  granted  by  the  Graduate  School , the  College  of 

Education , both , other ? 

3.  Number  of  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  master's  degree 

with  a major  in  industrial  arts  for  the  year  1952-53.  Pull  tine 
Part  time  . 

4.  Number  of  students  enrolled  for  graduate  study  in  industrial  arts  for 

the  year  1952-53*  Full  time  . Part  time  . 

PART  III 
Applications 

1.  Is  formal  application  required  before  a student  is  admitted  to  gradu- 
ate study  in  industrial  arts  education?  Yes . No 
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2.  If  the  answer  to  No.  1 is  Yes,  indicate  the  official  to  whom  applica- 
tion should  he  made: 

Registrar 

Admissions  Section  of  the  Registrar's  Office 

Dean  or  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  Graduate  School 

________  Dean  of  the  School  or  Division 

Head,  Department  of  Industrial  Arts 

_______  President  of  the  institution 

Director  of  Graduate  Study 

Other  officials,  specify  


3.  If  formal  application  is  necessary,  must  it  be  made  on  or  before  a 
certain  date  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  regular  academic  year  and/or 
summer  session?  Yes  . No  . 

V.  If  the  answer  to  No.  3 is  Yes,  give  the  time  interval  between  appli- 
cation and  registration.  For  regular  academic  year 
For  simmer  session . “ 

5.  Are  qualified  applicants  admitted  who  have  failed  to  make  application 
prior  to  the  set  date,  but  do  appear  during  the  regular  registration 
dates?  Yes . No  . 

On  what  basis  is  admission  granted 


6.  Do  you  make  any  prescription  as  to  the  undergraduate  work  offered  by 
the  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  graduate  school?  Yes 
No . 

7*  If  the  answer  to  No.  6 is  Yes,  for  the  undergraduate  preparation  of 
graduate  students  major lag  in  industrial  arts  education,  indicate 
them  in  the  following  table: 

(indicate  Semester or  Quarter credits) 

Subject  Area  Minimum  number  Minimum  number 

of  credits  of  credits  you 

REQUIRED  deem  DESIRABLE 

Industrial  Arts  

Theory:  (Hist.  I*  A., 

Phil.  I.  A.,  Org.  of 
Gen.  Shop,  Methods  of 
Teach  I.  A.,  etc.) 


Shop  Practice,  Crafts 
and  Drawing:  (Woodwork 
Leather,  Drawing,  etc. 
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REQUIRED  DESIRABLE 

Education 

Principles  of  Education  _____  ________ 

History  of  Education  ______  

General  Psychology  ______ 

Educational  Psychology  

Methods  & Observation  of  Teaching  _____  __ _____ _ 

Student  Teaching  _____  

Philosophy  of  Education  

Others:  


General  Education 

Physical  Science  (Chemistry, 
Math.,  Physics,  etc.) 

Language-Arts  (English, 
Foreign  Language,  Music, 
Art,  etc.) 

Biological  Science  (Zoology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  etc.) 

Social  Science  (Sociology, 
History,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  etc.) 

Philosophy  (introduction  to 
Philosophy,  Logic  and  the 
Scientific  Method,  etc.) 

Others: 


8.  If  the  student  is  a graduate  of  an  accredited  institution  and  holds 
an  approved  degree  do  you  check  his  transcript  for  the  subject  matter 
in  No.  7 above?  Yes  . No . 

PART  IV 
Admissions 

1.  Admissions  to  graduate  study  in  industrial  arts  education  are  passed 
upon  by: 

One  individual 

One  individual  with  recourse  to  a committee 

Committee  from  the  major  department 

Graduate  group  committee 

Others,  specify  

2.  On  the  appropriate  honor-point  scale  below,  mark  the  point  average 
that  must  be  attained  for  (a)  admission  to  full  graduate  standing 
with  no  conditions,  (b)  admission  on  probation  or  provisional  status, 
and  (c)  the  point  below  which  the  applicant  is  not  admitted  to 
graduate  study. 
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Grade : 

D 

Scale  X 
C 

B 

» 

A 

H'r  Pts: 

1 1.5 

Net 

Admitted 

2 2.5 

Probation 

3 

3.5 

Full  graduate 
standing 

4 

Grade: 

C 

Scale  Y 
B 

A 

1 1-5 

2 2.5 

3 

Mat  Pro-  Full  graduate 

Admitted  bat ion  standing 

3.  In  terms  of  the  honor-point  scale  used  in  No.  2 above,  which  of  the 
following  averages  oust  have  been  attained  in  undergraduate  work  in 
the  major  field  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree? 
(Circle  to  indicate  your  answer.) 

1.5  2.0  2.5  2.6  2.7  2.8  2.9  3.0  3.5  4.0 

4.  Check  the  appropriate  answer  otr  answers:  The  honor-point  average  in 

questions  2 and  3 above  is  determined  on 


All  grades  for  the  senior  year  only 

All  grades  for  all  four  years 
Grades  in  the  major  for  senior  year  only 
Grades  in  the  major  for  all  four  years 

Other,  specify ....  - 

5.  May  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  with  a major  in  industrial  arts  education  without  hav- 
ing any  previous  work  in  industrial  arts  education?  Yes  _____  No  . 

6.  Assume  that  a student,  who  is  a graduate  of  on  accredited  institution, 
applies  for  admission  to  full  graduate  standing  as  a candidate  for  the 
raster's  degree  with  a major  in  industrial  arts  education.  Upon  check- 
ing his  transcript  you  find  that  his  work  is  deficient  by  a determined 
number  of  credits  of  meeting  your  requirement  for  undergraduate  work 

in  English  or  another  subject  not  in  the  major  field.  Check  or  indi- 
cate what  your  disposition  or  dispositions  of  his  application  might 
be  . 

1.  Admit  without  question  to  fell  graduate  standing  with  the 
~ minimum  requirement  for  the  raster's  degree. 

2.  Admit  to  full  graduate  work  with  the  minimum  requirement 
for  the  raster’s  degree,  with  the  proviso  that  the  student 
take  a graduate  course  in  the  deficient  subject,  such 
course  to  count  toward  the  raster's  degree. 
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3.  Admit  to  a graduate  program  of  work,  but  require  him  to  take 

an  undergraduate  course  in  the  deficient  subject,  which  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  master’s 
degree. 

4.  Admit  to  a program  of  graduate  work  on  probation  for  the 

first  term;  then,  if  work  is  satisfactory,  assign  the 
minimum  requirement  for  the  master’s  degree  without  the 
necessity  of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  undergraduate 
subject  matter. 

5.  The  student  may  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a special  examina- 
tion given  by  your  faculty. 

6.  The  student  may  make  up  the  deficiency  in  another  institu- 
tion before  entering  your  institution. 

7.  The  student  may  make  up  the  deficiency  in  another  institu- 
tion after  he  has  finished  his  requirements  in  graduate 
courses  in  your  institution,  but  the  master's  degree  will 
not  be  conferred  until  it  is  made  up. 

8.  The  student  must  make  up  the  deficiency  in  your  institution 

before  he  may  enter  upon  graduate  work. 

9.  The  student  must  do  an  extra  term's  work  for  the  master's 

degree . 

10.  The  student  must  do  an  extra  year's  work  for  the  master's 

degree . 

11.  Other  dispositions,  specify  

7.  Assume  that  a graduate  of  a non-accredited  institution  applies  for  ad- 
mission to  full  graduate  standing  as  a candidate  for  the  master's 
degree  with  a major  in  industrial  arts  education.  His  transcript 
indicates  a satisfactory  program  of  undergraduate  work  with  satis- 
factory scholarship.  Check  what  your  disposition  or  dispositions 
of  his  application  might  be: 

1.  Refuse  admission 

2.  Admit  to  a program  of  graduate  studies  but  may  not  become  a 

candidate  for  a master's  degree. 

3.  Must  become  a candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  your 

institution  if  admitted  at  all. 

4.  Must  secure  an  approved  bachelor's  degree  from  an  institu- 
tion accredited  by  your  institution. 
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______  5*  May  be  admitted  on  probation.  If  his  work  Beets  the 

required  minimum  grade  (B  or  better),  may  apply  for 
candidacy  to  the  master's  degree. 

______  6.  Other  dispositions,  specify  

8.  Assume  that  a graduate  of  an  accredited  institution  which,  however, 
does  not  grant  a bachelor  *s  degree  in  industrial  arts  education,  ap- 
plies for  admission  as  a candidate  for  the  master's  degree  with  a 
major  in  industrial  arts  education.  His  transcript  indicates  a 
satisfactory  distribution  of  allied  subject  matter  and  satisfactory 
scholarship.  Check  what  your  disposition  or  dispositions  of  his 
application  might  be. 

1.  Refuse  admission 

2.  Admit  to  a program  of  graduate  studies  but  may  not  become 

a candidate  for  the  master's  degree  in  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation, 

3*  Must  become  a candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  your 

institution  if  admitted  at  all. 

______  4.  Must  establish  a major  in  your  institution  but  need  not  be- 
come a candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

5*  Must  establish  a minor  in  your  institution  but  need  not  be- 
come a candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

_______  6.  Must  make  up  the  deficiency  in  another  institution  approved 

by  you  before  admission  to  your  institution  will  be  granted. 

7»  Must  secure  an  approved  bachelor's  degree  in  industrial  arts 

education  from  an  accredited  institution. 

8*  May  make  up  the  deficiency  either  in  your  institution  or  in 

an  institution  approved  by  you  and  become  a candidate  for 
the  master's  degree  without  receiving  a second  bachelor's 
degree. 

9*  May  be  admitted  on  probation,  and  if  his  work  is  highly 

satisfactory,  a portion  or  all  of  the  deficiency  may  be 
waived. 

10.  Other  dispositions,  specify  


9.  Are  graduates  of  approved  professional  schools  of  engineering  admit- 
ted to  full  graduate  standing  as  candidates  for  the  master's  degree 
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with  a major  la  industrial  arts  education  by  virtue  of  their  profes- 
sional degree?  Assume  two  full  years  of  liberal  arts  (general  edu- 
cation) subjects  are  indicated  in  their  transcripts. 

Yes  . Ho . 

10.  If  the  answer  to  No.  9 is  No,  check  or  indicate  the  disposition  or 
dispositions  of  such  applications: 

Admit  to  a program  of  graduate  studies,  but  may  not  be- 
come a candidate  for  the  master’s  degree  in  industrial 
arts  education. 

Must  earn  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion before  being  admitted  to  graduate  work  in  industrial 
arts  education. 

Must  do  an  extra  year’s  work  for  the  master’s  degree. 

Must  do  an  extra  term’s  work  for  the  master's  degree. 

Must  establish  an  undergraduate  minor  in  industrial  arts 
education. 

Other  dispositions,  specify  

11.  Are  graduates  of  accredited  institutions  with  a bachelor's  degree 

in  education  but  having  only  a minor  in  industrial  arts  education 
admitted  to  full  graduate  standing  as  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  with  a major  in  industrial  arts  education?  Yes .No . 

12*  Ii*  the  answer  to  No.  11  is  No,  check  or  Indicate  your  usual  disposi- 
tion or  dispositions: 

1*  Admit  to  a program  of  graduate  studies  with  a deficiency 

depending  on  the  individual  transcript. 

_____  2.  Must  become  a candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  if 
admitted  to  your  institution. 

3»  Must  establish  a major  in  industrial  arts  education  if 

admitted  to  your  institution. 

Admit  to  graduate  standing  without  question. 

5»  Other  dispositions,  specify  

13*  Has  there  been  an  agreement  among  institutions  in  your  state  or  re- 
gion relative  to  policies  governing  admission  of  students  to  gradu- 
ate work  in  industrial  arts  education?  Yes  .No  .If 
yes,  cite  reference:  Author  Address 
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PART  V 

Techniques  for  Selection  and  Guidance 

Part  V contains  suggested  techniques  for  selection  and  guidance  of  gradu- 
ate students,  to  he  included  in  an  unassembled  examination  of  applicants, 
to  determine  admission  status. 


In  the  columns  A,  B,  C,  rank  each  technique  as 

1—  most  efficient  3— least  efficient 

2—  fairly  efficient  k- — valueless 

as  a determinant  for 

A— admission  to  a program  of  graduate  study, 

B~admission  to  candidacy  for  a master’s  degree  in  industrial  arts 
education  with  thesis, 

C— admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  without  thesis. 


Also  encircle  your  ratings  of  those  techniques  you  now  use  as  determinants 
for  admission  status,  selection  and/or  guidance  of  graduate  students  in 
industrial  arts  education. 

»»»«»«*■  mi  im  mu»  munutmuMm  »n  mm  »m  »i  *»»  »»*»»«««  it  km  »»»»  n x km  mi  kh 


* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Example : 


© <i  <s 


Undergraduate  grade  average 


* 

The  above  would  indicate  that  you  consider  the  “undergraduate  grade  * 
average"  a "most  efficient"  technique  for  determining  admission  to  * 
graduate  study,  only  a "fairly  efficient"  technique  for  determining  * 
admission  to  candidacy  without  thesis.  The  encircled  ratings  © (§)* 
(D  indicate  you  now  use  the  technique  as  a determinant  in  all  three  * 
cases.  * 


B 


Evidence  of  Adequate  Basic  Preparation 
Subject  matter  examination  given  by  your  faculty. 


Preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  field  of  major 
department. 

Cooperative  comprehension  test. 

Tests  covering  natural  science  (U.S.A.F.I.) 

Tests  covering  social  science  (U.S.A.F.I.) 

Contemporary  world  affairs  test. 


An  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee. 

Test  to  determine  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  fundamentals 
of  English  usage.  (A.C.E.) 
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Test  to  measure  the  ability  to  discriminate  word 
meanings . 

Others,  specify 

Evidence  of  Ability  to  Complete  the  Program 

Intelligence  or  psychological  examination  given  by  your 
faculty. 

Testimonials  concerning  scholarship. 

Preliminary  comprehensive  examination  in  general  educa- 
tion. 

Undergraduate  grade  average 
Graduate  grade  average. 

Itetional  Teachers  Examination. 

Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Miller* s Analogies  Test.  (Form ?) 

Teat  of  ability  to  recognize  logical  fallacies. 

Written  qualifying  examination. 

Oral  qualifying  examination. 

A proposed  program  of  study  submitted  by  the  candidate. 
Others,  specify  


Contacts  with  University  Personnel 

Personal  interview  with  the  admissions  official  or  of- 
ficials. 

Interviews  with  1 2 3 k 5 5*  staff  members. 

(Circle  correct  nuutoer.) 

Rating  of  competence  by  staff  members  who  know  the  student 
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personally  (had  him  in  class). 

Departmental  acceptance. 

Departmental  recommendation  to  the  Graduate  School. 
An  evaluation  by  the  Graduate  Council  or  Committee, 
Others,  specify 


Personal  Factors 

Testimonials  concerning  character. 

Certificate  of  good  health 
Physical  examination. 

Personality  test. 

Interest  test. 

An  autobiography 

Interview  with  a psychiatrist. 

Emotional  Adjustment  Needs  Test  (i.e.,  Minn.  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory) 

Experience  record  form. 

Evaluation  of  social  abilities  of  the  candidate. 

Age  of  candidate. 

Time  since  baccalaureate  was  conferred. 

Time  since  last  school  attendance. 

Others,  specify  
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ABC  Evidence  of  Teaching  Ability 

Testimonial  concerning  general  fitness  for  teaching. 

Testimonials  concerning  teaching  experience. 

State  certificate  to  teach  industrial  arts. 

Length  erf1  time  on  each  teaching  Job  (has  he  changed  jobs 

frequently) . 

Advancement  in  profession. 

Others,  specify 


What  problems  arising  from  admitting,  selecting,  counseling,  and  guidance 
of  students  in  graduate  work  in  industrial  arts  education  do  you  find  most 
perplexing?  List  them  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty  to  you. 


Comments : 


Signature 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SURVEY  OF  TECHNIQUES  FOR  SELECTION  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION,  1953 
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X + X X 
X X X X 
X + X X 
X X X X 
X 4-  X X 
X X X X 
X X X X 


X I I X 
X X X X 
X I I X 
X X X X 
X I I X 
X X X X 
X X X X 


XXXI 
X X X X 
XXXI 
X X X X 
XXXI 
X X X X 
X X X X 


I I I 
XX  X 
I I I 
XX  X 
It  t 
XX  X 
XX  X 


* 

» 


I X X X 

XXX  X 

I X X X 

XXX  X 

I X X X 

XXX  X 

XXX  X 
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* X » X X 

X • X MX 

I X • X X 

X X X X X 

• X I X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X 


I XXIX 

X XXXI 

I XXIX 

X X X X X 

I XXIX 

X XX  X X 

X X X X X 


X • XXX 

• X I X X 

X I I X X 

I X XXX 

X • XXX 

I X XXX 

I X XXX 


Orangeburg, 
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• X I X I 

X X XXX 

I X l X • 

X X XXX 

I X • X I 

X X XXX 

X X I X X 


x'  I X X • I l IXXXXXXIX 

XXXIXXXXXXIXXXXXX 
X X I X X • I ' IXXXXXXIX 

XXX  • XXXXXX  I xxxxxx 
X X • X X I • I IXXXXXXIX 

XXXIXXXXXXIXXXXXX 
XXXIXXXXXXIXXXXXX 
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